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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE CELESTINA 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


ete the year 1530, there appeared an anonymous metrical 
version in English of the first four acts of the Celestina bearing 
the following title: 


A new cémodye in englysh in maner 

Of an enterlude ryght elygant & full of craft 
of rethoryk/ wherein is shewd & dyscrybyd as 
well the bewte & good propertes of women/ 
as theyr vycys & euyll cidicids/ with a morall 
cdclusion & exhortacyon to vertew! 


The colophon, which reads: Johés rastell me imprimi fecit, may be 
interpreted to mean that John Rastell not only printed but also 
translated this work, generally referred to as the Interlude, but 
it has also been suggested that some pupil of Vives, who was teach- 
ing at Oxford from 1523 to 1528, was the adaptor.2 A century 


1W. W. Greg, A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration 
(Oxford, 1939-1957), I, 87. Reproduction of title-page in Clara L. Penney, 
The Book Called Celestina (New York, 1954), p. 114. Rastell’s and Mabbe’s 
versions are available in a number of modern editions. The best edition is the 
one containing both texts edited by H. Warner Allen for the Broadway Transla- 
tions (London, 1923). On the date of the Interlude, see Greg, loc. cit. The 
“englische Uebersetzung von 1506” announced by Martin Bodmer, Hine Biblio- 
thek der Weltliteratur (Zurich, 1947), p. 86, turns out to be the Italian edition 
for the same date (Penney, p. 119). 

2 A. 8. W. Rosenbach, The Influence of the Celestina in the Early English Drama 
(Berlin, 1903), p. 47; Allen, pp. 330-331; Penney, p. 19. On Allen’s further 
suggestion (p. 332) that this pupil may have been Sir Richard Morison, see R. J. 
Schoeck, “The Influence of La Celestina in England,” Boston Public Library 
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later, James Mabbe entitled his celebrated ‘‘paganized’’ version of 
the Spanish classic: The Spanish Bawd, Represented in Celestina: 
Or, The Tragicke-Comedy of Calisto and Melibea (London, 1631).' 
The interrelationship between the various Renaissance translations 
of the Celestina will become clear only when the early Spanish edi- 
tions have been identified and their variants classified. The day 
is fast approaching when this research will be greatly facilitated 
by the availability of modern editions of the early Spanish imprints 
and by the new critical editions of Criado de Val and Trotter, and 
Herriott.* 

Certain aspects of the problem of the textual sources of the 
Renaissance translations have been studied and some progress made, 
notably by H. Warner Allen whose combined edition of the Inter- 
lude and Mabbe’s version offers an excellent text for the purpose of 
this study. Unfortunately, a vast amount of research has been 
published since this edition appeared and many of Allen’s views and 
findings are no longer acceptable. Allen amply demonstrated, 
for example, that Mabbe’s version contained certain features also 
found in the Italian translation (earliest extant edition: Rome, 
1506)? but he neglected to compare the passages in question with 


Quarterly, VII (1955), 225, and Louis Ugalde, “A Reply,” in the same issue, 
pp. 226-227. The latter controversy arose out of Ugalde’s earlier article on 
“The Celestina of 1502,” BPLQ, VI (1954), 206-222. Gustav Ungerer, Anglo- 
Spanish Relations in Tudor Literature (Berne and Madrid, 1956) claims to present 
“conclusive evidence in support of Rastell’s authorship,” pp. 26-30. 

3 On this translation, see Allen, pp. lxxvii—lxxxiv and especially H. P. Houck, 
“Mabbe’s Paganization of the Celestina,” PMLA, LIV (1939), 422-431. On 
Mabbe’s career, consult P. E. Russel, “A Stuart Hispanist: James Mabbe,’’ 
BHS, XXX (1953), 75-84. 

‘Volume I of the Tragicomedia de Calizto y Melibea, edd. Criado de Val and 
Trotter has already appeared (Madrid, 1958). Herriott plans to provide the 
variants of eighteen early editions and translations in the critical apparatus of 
his edition. 

5 See note 1 above. 

*For a bibliography of recent studies on the Spanish classic, see D. W. 
McPheeters, ‘The Present Status of Celestina Studies,’”’ Symposium, XII (1958), 
196-205, and Candido Ayllén, “A Survey of Celestina Studies in the Twentieth 
Century” in Celestina, tr. Mack H. Singleton (Madison, 1958), 283-292, followed 
by a bibliography, pp. 293-299. Add the late Sir Henry Thomas’ important study 
of the so-called Salamanca 1502, “Antonio [Martinez] de Salamanca, Printer of 
La Celestina, Rome, c. 1525,” The Library, 3d ser., VIII (1953), 45-48. 

7A Venice 1505 edition is mentioned in Maffeo Pinelli, Bibliotheca Maphaei 
Pinelli (Venice, 1787), no. 3094, but no copy of this edition has survived. 
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the French (Jacques de Lavardin) 1578 version which is based upon 
the Italian. His arguments with respect to the Spanish as opposed 
to the Italian derivation of the Interlude have recently been sup- 
ported by Ungerer,’ but the latter corrects the English scholar’s 
mistaken notion that the anonymous first French translation (Paris, 
1527) was based exclusively upon a Spanish source.” Having 
decided that the Stuart Hispanist was probably not acquainted 
with the century-old Interlude, Allen sought to resolve certain 
similarities between the two English versions by pointing to “their 
common original,” adding “the possibility that a version of the 
Celestina founded on the Interlude was published at the end of the 
sixteenth century, though no copy of it has come down to us, and 
that this version was consulted by Mabbe, who has consequently 
preserved some of the renderings of the earliest adaptation.’’! 
The present paper seeks to clarify the manner in which the Celestina 
was known in sixteenth-century England by establishing the num- 
ber of English translations of the Spanish tragicomedy after Rastell 
and before Mabbe and by examining the instances in which foreign- 
language versions were the intermediaries. 

The late dean of Spanish bibliographers, Antonio Palau y 
Dulcet, provided scholars with nothing more specific about the 
English translations after Rastell and before Mabbe than the follow- 
ing brief statement: “Se citan vagamente ediciones de London 
1591 y 1598, que no hemos podido comprobar.”” Miss Clara 
Louisa Penney’s indispensable bibliographical study, however, 
lists the following items: 


1. English translation from the French by unknown, probably 
William Barley: The Delightful History of Celestina the Faire 
[London?] J. Wolf, 1591. Unknown edition for which a licence 
was granted on 24 February 1591 see Pollard and Redgrave 4910. 

2. The same, London, printed by A[dam] I[slip] for William Barley, 
1596. Pollard and Redgrave 4910. In the British Museum, 
imperfect copy, 1077. e. 9. 


§ Allen, p. lxxxiii: “it is probable that he consulted the French version of 
Jacques de Lavardin published in 1578, reprinted 1599, and it is certain that he 
had an edition of Ordéfiez’s Italian translation before him.” 

® Appendix I, pp. 175-180. 

1 Ungerer, p. 176. I shall treat this matter in detail in the introduction 
to my forthcoming critical edition of the first French translation. 

1 Allen, p. 339. ’ 

12 Manual del librero hispanoamericano, III (Oxford and Madrid, 1950), 369. 
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3. English translation by unknown, The tragicke comedye of Celestina. 
London, William Apsley, 1598. Unknown edition for which a 
licence was granted on 5 October 1598. Krapf p. lxxxii." 


There were two independent French translations of the Celestina 
in 1527 and 1578 (both with several editions), making it possible 
for the English translator of The Delightful History of Celestina the 
Faire to have utilized a French version as the title-page claims 
(“Done out of French into English”), but the mere designation 
of the old procuress as “‘the Faire” should be enough to trouble 
even the most casual student of the Spanish drama. The full 
title removes any further doubt on this score: 


THE/ DELIGTFVL [sic] HISTORY/ of Celestina the Faire:/ Daugh- 
ter to the king of Thessalie./ Shewing how she was inchaunted by the 
three/ Fairies: with the strange Adventures, Travels, Chiual-/ ries, 
Tournies, Combats, Victories, and Loves of diuers wan-/ dring Princes 
and knights errant, but especially of Sir Marcomyr of/ Tharsus, who did 
conquest hir by the sword, and enioied/ her afterwards in mariage, with 
the Thessalian kingdome for his dowrie, and/ his perpetuall inheritance. 


Done out of French into English. 
[Ornament: William Barley’s device 
(McKerrow, no. 304)'*] 


LONDON 


Printed by A. I. for William Barley, and are to be/ sold at his shop at 
the vpper end of Gratious street. 
1596'* 


The initials ‘‘A.I.” have been resolved as Adam Islip,'” a well- 
known printer in London from 1591 to 1640, but this identification 


Penney, pp. 114-115. See also pp. 19-20, a statement reproduced in 
Celestina, trans. Singleton, note to page vi. The reference to [A. W.] Pollard 
and [G. R.] Redgrave is to their Short-Title Catalogue (London, 1926), p. 107. 
“Krapf” refers to La Celestina, ed. Eugenio Krapf, II (Vigo, 1900). 

4 My Celestine (see note 10 above) will include a bibliographical essay on the 
French translations of this work from 1527 to 1644 including the location of some 
seventy copies. 

1 Ronald B. McKerrow, Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices in England and 
Scotland 1485-1640 (London, 1913), pp. 118-119. 

6 T reproduce this title-page and the quotation below from a microfilm of the 
British Museum copy cited by Penney. There is another copy in the Huntington 
Library (San Marino, California). 

17 Pollard and Redgrave, p. 107; Greg, II, 969; Penney, p. 115. 
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is erroneous. There is no evidence whatsoever that Islip ever 
printed for Barley.'* On the other hand, between 1591 and 1598, 
Abel Jeffes printed at least eight books for this bookseller. In 
every case except one when his full name is given, Jeffes used only 
the initials ““A.I.” on the title-page. On 3 December 1595, Jeffes 
was imprisoned for “disorderly” printing.” According to McKer- 
row,” his press was not returned to him until 1599, but obviously 
Jeffes disposed of at least one other press on which he printed 
Lazarillo de Tormes (STC 15337) and Celestina the Faire in 1596 and 
Epulario, or, the Italian Banquet (STC 10433) in 1598, the latter 
two for William Barley.” 


Miss Penney (p. 20) suggests that Barley may have authored 
the translation himself. No translator is named in the Epistle 
Dedicatorie which is, however, signed by Barley. Sixteenth-century 
authors often altered the title of their translations* as well as the 
proper names of the main characters. Various reasons for this 
practice may be given, but in the case of Barley who is known to 
have been fined both before and after 1596 for publishing without 
a licence,* the motive is plain enough. Barley was attempting to 


18 At least not according to Paul G. Morrison’s Indez of Printers, Publishers 
and Booksellers in Pollard and Redgrave (Charlottesville, 1950), s.vv. William 
Barley and Adam Islip. 

#STC 11921, 15704 (1591); 19535 (1593, with Jeffes’ full name); 12925, 
12960, 21083, 25158 (1594) ; 10433 (1598). 

*® A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London 1554- 
1640, ed. Edward Arber (London, 1875), IT, 825. 

21 A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers, gen. ed. McKerrow (London, 1910), 
p. 156. Jeffes had earlier (1592) resisted arrest and been imprisoned. On the 
occasion mentioned above (1595), he remained incarcerated at least until 1 March 
1596 when it is recorded that the Court of the Stationers’ Company gave him an 
alms of two shillings “for Relief beinge in prison.”” See the Records of the Court 
of the Stationers’ Company, edd. W. W. Greg and E. Boswell (London, 1930), 
pp. 42, 54. 

22On Jeffes and Barley, see Leo Kirschbaum, Shakespeare and the Stationers 
(Columbus, 1955), pp. 283-285, 300-302. 

% The title of The Delightful History of Celestina the Faire is repeated verbatim 
in the heading on Aii, but the word delightful is replaced by delectable in the 
Epistle Dedicatorie on Aii and in the running title on every page. On this prac- 
tice, consult McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students 
(Oxford, 1928), p. 91. 

* Arber, I, 555 (3 September 1591); II, 823 (18 August 1595) ; Records of the 
Court of the Stationers’ Company, pp. xlviii, 60. McKerrow, A Dictionary of 
Printers and Booksellers, p. 20, states that Barle} was in trouble twice again 
before 1598, this time with the Court of High Commissions. 
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disguise his translation so that it would not come to the attention 
of the ever-watchful wardens of the Stationers’ Company. 

Barley’s Celestina is not a translation of the Tragicomedia de 
Calisto y Melibea, as it has heretofore been assumed, but an unau- 
thorized English version of Primaleon, i.e. Book Il of Palmerin 
de Oliva. I now reproduce the opening paragraphs of The Delightful 
History confronted with its French source, the latter being a trans- 
lation of the Spanish work of the same title. Barley, as did An- 
thony Munday before him,”* utilized the French translation by 
Francois de Vernassal which first appeared in 1550 and was reprinted 
at least twice before 1596.”* 


Histoire de Primaleon, trans. F. de Vernassal (Paris, 1550), fol. 1: 


Venu donc le temps que Belcar filz du Roy Frisol devoit recevoir 
Ordre de Chevalerie, il pria humblement |’Empereur Palmerin la luy 
vouloir donner de sa main, & Tirendos filz du Duc Eustace de Micene, 
qui desiroit ce mesme ordre, |’en pria semblablement: Ce que le bon 
Prince qui les aimoit tous deux d’une affection singuliere (cognoissant 
combien seroit en eux Chevalerie bien employée) leur accorda tresvolun- 
tiers. A ceste cause, aprés avoir fait la vigile comme de coustume, le 
lundy matin de pasques flouries les arma tous deux Chevaliers avec 
grande magnificence, priant Dieu les vouloir faire telz qu’ilz ne deussent 
degenerer A leur predecesseurs, specialement Belcar, auquel il dit (le 
baisant en la ioué): mon neueu, ainsi vueille nostre seigneur acomplir en 
vous tant de perfection en preudhomie, que chacun vous puisse cognoistre 
pour filz du bon Chevalier Frisol, autant hardy & valereux que nul autre 
du temps qu’il a suivy les armes. 


Celestina the Faire (London, 1596), page 1: 


The time being then come, that Belcarin king Frisols sonne should 
receiue the order of knighthood, hee humblie besought the Emperour 


28 The Honorable, Pleasant and Rare Conceited Historie of Palmendos; trans- 
lated out of French by A. M., one of the Messengers of Her Majesties Chamber (Lon- 
don, 1589). This is Part I of Munday’s translation of Primaleon, the second part 
of which appeared in 1596. See Mary Patchell, The Palmerin Romances in Eliza- 
bethan Prose Fiction (New York, 1947), p. 130, for a summary of Palmendos which 
corresponds closely to Celestina the Faire (both translators stop at the end of 
Chapter xxxiii in the French version which runs to 56 chapters). The licence for 
Palmendos was granted on 9 January 1589, just six days before its publication 
(Arber, II, 513). See Gerald R. Hayes, “Anthony Munday’s Romances of 
Chivalry,”’ The Library, 4th series, VI (1925-1926), 57-81 ; see also the same series, 
VII (1926-1927), 31-38. 

* J.-C. Brunet, Manuel du libraire, IV (Paris, 1863), cols. 875-876; Supplé- 
ment, II (Paris, 1880), 138. 
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to knight him with his owne hand: the like request made yong Tiraquell, 
sonne to duke Eustace, of Micene, who desired likewise the honor of the 
same order: which the good prince graciously graunted, foreseeing how 
worthily on them knighthood would be employed. Therefore after 
obseruation of the Vigill, as the use was, on the Monday morning next 
after Easter day, hee armed them both knights with great magnificence, 
beseeching God of his goodnesse, to make them of that valour which 
should neuer degenerate from their auncesters; Belcarin especially, to 
whom with a louing kisse on his cheek, he began thus, Deare nephew, 
I pray our Soueraigne aboue, to accomplish in you the perfection of all 
noble vertues, that euerie one may say, you are sonne to the good knight 


Frisol, no lesse hardie and valerous, than anie whosoeuer bore Armes 
in his time. 

A Histo[ry] of Caelestine the faire, doubtless the same work, 
was transferred by the widow of T. Pavier to E. Brewster and R. 
Birde on 4 August 1626,?” but it is manifestly incorrect to identify, 
as Miss Penney has done after Pollard and Redgrave, this English 
version of Primaleon with the following entry in the Stationers’ 
Register for 24 February 1591: “John Wolf Entred for his Copie 
vnder th[e h Jandes of Master HARTWELL and the wardens A 
booke entituled Lacelestina Comedia in Spanishe. &c.’* Scholars 
have long regretted the fact that no copy has survived to prove 
that a Spanish-language edition of the Celestina was brought out 
in England in the sixteenth century and it has been suggested that 
Wolf may have been planning to publish an English translation 
of the Spanish classic in 1591.28 There is ample evidence, however, 
to prove that there was a market for foreign books in England 
around this time* and that Wolf, in particular, was most active 

27 Greg, I, 35. 

28 Arber, II, 575; Greg, II, 969. 


* R. Grossmann, “Spanien und das elisabethanische Drama,’’ Hamburgische 
Universitdétsabhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, III (1920), 49; 
Ungerer, p. 38. 

* The pioneering work in this field was Hugues Vaganay’s “Bibliographie 
hispanique extra-péninsulaire,’’ Revue Hispanique, XLII (1918), 1-304, describing 
1198 items, ten of which were printed in England during the sixteenth century. 
See Sir Henry Thomas, ‘“The Output of Spanish Books in the Sixteenth Century,”’ 
The Library, 4th series, I (1920-1921), 87. Additional titles have, of course, 
been added to this list. Cf. F. B. Benger, “John Wolfe and a Spanish Book,” 
The Library, 5th ser., III (1949), 214-216, supported by Ungerer, p. 38. Useful 
in this respect is Thomas’ Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in Spain and of 
Spanish Books Printed Elsewhere in Europe Before 1601 Now in the British Museum 
(London, 1921). 
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in this field of endeavor.** Wolf, moreover, is notorious for having 
pirated a large number of Italian and at least one other Spanish 
edition, apparently with the tacit approval of the Stationers’ 
Company.” A confrontation of extant copies of Spanish editions 
around this date (notably the Alcalé 1591) with specimens of Wolf’s 
type and ornaments may very well end this mystery. At any 
rate, Wolf’s Celestina should not be confused with the one men- 
tioned in Miss Penney’s third item. 

The latter version, if it was ever published, is clearly a lost 
English translation of the Celestina. The entry in the Stationers’ 
Register for 5 October 1598 is, unfortunately, the only trace that 
we have of this version: 


W™ aspley Entred for his copie vnder the hands. of m* Samuell Harsnett, 
and both the wardens, a booke intituled. The tragick Comedye of 
Celestina./ wherein are discoursed in most pleasant stile manye Philo- 
sophicall sentences and advertisements verye necessarye for Younge 
gentlemen Discoveringe the sleights of treacherous servants and the 
subtile cariages of filthye bawdes./* 


Not mentioned by Miss Penney but decidedly pertinent to 
the matter at hand is the view held by many scholars that an 
English version of the Celestina was either published or played on 
the stage in England about 1580. 

In 1890, Fleay suggested that the lost Comedy of Beauty and 
Housewifery, performed before the Queen by Lord Hunsdon’s Men 
on 27 December 1582, was a production of Rastell’s Interlude.*® 
Presumably, Fleay’s sole argument rests upon the similarity be- 
tween the two titles. At any rate, Rosenbach, Grossmann, and 
Ungerer have accepted this supposition as a reasonable one on this 
basis.** On closer examination, however, the resemblance seems 


*t Harry Sellers, “Italian Books Printed in England Before 1640,” The Library, 
4th series, V (1924), 108, cites Wolf as “the most prolific and important printer 
in Italian during Elizabeth’s reign.” 

% Sellers, pp. 108-122; Benger, loc. cit. 

% Sellers, op. cit., furnishes a number of specimens of Wolf’s type and orna- 
ments. 

* Greg, I, 13-14; II, 969. 

% Frederick G. Fleay, A Chronicle History of the London Stage 1559-1642 
(London, 1890), p. 379. See also Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama 1559-1642 (London, 1891), II, 290. This work is not listed among the 
“Lost Plays” in Greg. 

36 Rosenbach, p. 58; Grossmann, p. 49; Ungerer, p. 36. Allen, p. 336, al- 
ready believed that the two titles were a mere coincidence. 
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remote indeed. The title of Rastell’s Interlude did contain the 
words bewte & good propertes of women, but this alone would surely 
have constituted a misleading description of the subject of the 
Celestina and the translator was quick to add: as theyr vycys & 
euyll cédicids. Housewifery, according to Ungerer (page 36), ‘‘ob- 
viously stood for the doings of Celestina,’ but the NED (V, 425) 
defines this word only as ‘the function or province of a housewife; 
management of household affairs’ and ‘pertaining to housekeeping, 
articles of household use.’ This word, therefore, would certainly 
not have represented the vycys contrasted with bewte in the title of 
the Interlude. The only information that we have concerning this 
play is the following entry in the accounts of the Revels at Court. 
One of the stage properties is noteworthy : 


A Comodie of Bewtie and Huswyfery shewed before her Majestie at 
Wyndesor on 8S‘ Johns daie at night enacted by the lord of Hundesdons 
servauntes, for which was prepared newe one Cloth and one Battlement 
of Canvas, iij Ells of sarcenet and Eight paire of gloves with sondrey 
other thinges out of this office.*” 


To be sure, Elizabethan staging was conventional, but the battle- 
ment seems particularly inappropriate when one remembers that 
the opening scene in Rastell’s adaptation takes place in Melibea’s 
garden and that the remainder of the four acts represented in the 
Interlude occur first at Calisto’s house, then at Celestina’s, and 
finally at Melibea’s again. The Comedy of Beauty and Housewifery, 
then, was clearly not a version of the Tudor Interlude and should 
properly be listed as a lost play. A tower does figure in the final 
scene of the Spanish original, but no one has suggested that the 
1582 revel was anything but Rastell’s abridged version, the con- 
nection having been exclusively derived from the supposed resem- 
blance in titles. 

Rosenbach was the first to call attention to an important allusion 
to the Celestina in Anthony Munday’s Second and Third Blast of 
Retrait from Plaies and Theaters (1580).** Munday, a partisan of 


37 Documents Relating to the Office of Revels, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Louvain- 
Leipzig-London, 1908), p. 349. Feuillerat, p. 468, notes Fleay’s identification 
without commentary. See also Gertrude M. Sibley, The Lost Plays and Masques 
1500-1642 (Ithaca, 1933), p. 12. A warrant dated Richmond, 17 February 1583, 
records the fact that ten pounds were paid out for this play but adds no further 
particulars than those provided above. See C. W. Wallace, Evolution of the 
English Drama (Berlin, 1912), p. 224. ‘ 

3* Rosenbach, pp. 56-58. On the date, see J. D. Wilson, “Anthony Munday, 
Pamphleteer and Pursuivant,” MLR, IV (1908-1909), 484-487. 
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the Puritan attack upon the Elizabethan theater, protested that: 
“there can be found no stronger engine to batter the honestie as 
wel of wedded wiues, as the chastitie of vnmarried maides and 
widowes, than are the hearing of common plaies.” These plays, 
he went on to say, “turne al chastitie vpside downe, & corrupt the 
good disposition & manners of youth.’’ Munday then observed : 


The nature of the Comedies are, for the most part, after one manner of 
nature, like the tragical Comedie of Calistus; where the bawdresse 
Scelestina® inflamed the maiden Melibeia with her sorceries. Do wee 
not vse in these discourses to counterfet witchcraft, charmed drinkes, & 
amorous potions, thereby to drawe the affections of men, & stir them vp 
vnto lust, to like euen those whome of them-selues they abhor. The 
ensamples whereof stirre vp the ignorant multitude to seeke by such 
vniawful meanes the loue, & goodwil of others.” 


This allusion to a tragical Comedie of Calistus has been inter- 
preted by some as evidence of a lost English translation of the 
Celestina about 1580.“ Rosenbach, on the other hand, assumed 
that it meant that Rastell’s Interlude had been played on the stage 
in that year. Stephen Gosson’s contemporary remark, he felt, 
supported this view: “I may boldely say it because I haue seene it, 
that the Palace of pleasure, the Golden Asse, the (thiopian historie, 
Amadis of Fraunce, the Rounde Table, baudie Comedies in Latine, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, haue beene thoroughly ransackt to 


*On the pun Scelestina (also used consistently in the second edition of 
Wirsung’s German trans., Augsburg, 1533), see Covarrubias’ *xplanation: 
“quasi scelestina a scelere, por ser malvada, alcahueta embustidora,” in La Celes- 
tina, ed. Julio Cejador y Frauca (Madrid, 1955), I, 58, n. 19. 

“” William C. Hazlitt, The English Drama and Stage (s.1., 1869), pp. 97-155, 
reprints the entire text of this pamphlet. The passages quoted above are on 
pp. 143-144. See also E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 'V (Oxford, 
1923), 211. 

“ Allen, p. xxxv; Ungerer, p. 35; Herriott in rev. of The Celestina, trans. 
Lesley B. Simpson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955) in RPh, X (1956-1957), 
368. Ungerer, p. 36, suggests that “The intention of producing this new play 
would go back as early as 1569/70, if we identify it as The most famous History of 
ij Spanesshe lovers which was licensed at that date.” The complete entry in 
the Stationers’ Register (Arber, I, 192) reads as follows: “Recevyd of Richard 
Jonnes for his lycense for pryntinge of the most famous history of ij spanesshe lovers 

. iiij d.” Another play entitled The Spanish Lovers by Davenant is identified 
with the latter’s The Distresses (1673) in Greg, II, 831. More substantial evidence 
than this vague resemblance in titles would be necessary in order to give serious 
consideration to Ungerer’s suggestion. 
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furnish the Playe houses in London.’’® Neither statement, how- 
ever, warrants the conclusion that an English version of the Celestina 
was either played on the stage or published around this time. 
Most significant in this connection is the total absence of any mention 
of this play in the ample contemporary accounts and records as well 
as the fact that the Stationers’ Company issued no licence for the 
Celestina until eleven years later and at that only for a version “in 
Spanishe.”” Munday’s phrasing (‘the tragical Comedie of Calis- 
tus”) cannot have been derived from the title-page of the Interlude 
or of the recently-published Jacques de Lavardin version and 
reflects either a Spanish or an Italian edition of the Celestina. 
Munday was a prodigious translator of romances of chivalry from 
the French and is known to have translated at least one work from 
the Italian,“ but nothing indicates that he knew Spanish. Munday 
used the seduction scene in the Celestina as a striking metaphor: 
Elizabethans are seduced by comedies just as was Melibea by the 
wiles of the old procuress. This statement implies a familiarity 
on the part of the reading public in England in 1580 with the subject 
of the Spanish work, but Munday’s contemporaries doubtless knew 
of it through the intermediary of the Italian and French transla- 
tions. Viewed in this light, Gosson’s remark loses all pertinency, 
for the large number of other foreign adaptations being produced 
on the London stage around this time is surely sufficient to explain 
the English pamphleteer’s complaint. 

The following facts, then, have been ascertained relative to the 
Celestina in sixteenth-century England: 1. there is evidence of only 
one English translation (1598) between Rastell and Mabbe and, 
if it actually appeared, no copy is known to have survived; the 
title of this translation resembles that of the Spanish original so 
closely, as opposed to those of the Italian and French translations, 
that it is extremely unlikely that this late sixteenth-century version, 
should it ever turn up, will prove to have been influenced by Rastell’s 
early adaptation ;“* 2. The Delightful History of Celestina the Faire 


* Rosenbach, pp. 56-58. Gosson’s Playes Confuted in Five Actions (London, 
1582) is reproduced in entirety in Hazlitt, pp. 157-218; the passage in question 
is on pp. 188-189 (Chambers, IV, 216). 

“8 Palmerin of England, Part III. See Gerald R. Hayes, “Anthony Munday’s 
Romances of Chivalry,” The Library, 4th ser., VI (1925-1926), 67 (cf. also, p. 
65). 

“ Allen’s original impression (p. 339) was that‘the apparent similarities be- 
tween Rastell and Mabbe were merely coincidental. 
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(1596) is not a version of the Spanish masterpiece but an unauthor- 
ized English translation of Primaleon; 3. 2 Spanish-language edition 
of the Celestina was apparently published by Wolf about 1591, but 
as it was this London printer’s practice to reproduce foreign editions 
without any change of date or place of publication, location of a 
copy of this work has long been delayed; 4. Rastell’s Interlude was 
not staged nor was there any new translation of the Celestina in 
English about 1580; 5. until 1598, perhaps even until 1631, except 
for Rastell’s early and considerably altered and abridged version, 
the twenty-one act Celestina was not available in English and was, 
therefore, unknown to the general reading public in England.* 
Munday’s allusion to the Spanish classic in 1580, on the other hand, 
is a valuable indication that the Celestina was probably popular 
among that relatively smaller group of Englishmen who were able to 
read it in the original Spanish or through the intermediary of one 
of the Continental translations. 
GeRARD J. BRAULT 
Bowdoin College 


‘6 T am grateful to Professor James W. Hassell, Jr., for bringing to my atten- 
tion the following item supporting this view. In his Nouvelles Récréations et 
joyeux devis (Paris, 1558), Bonaventure des Périers relates how a jealous husband 
turned to certain works in order to learn all the deceits employed by wives upon 
their husbands: ‘‘Et avec cela il avoit leu Bocace et Celestine” (ed. Louis Lacour 
(Paris, 1856], II, 76). Des Périers’ work was translated into English in 1583. 
The passage in question was rendered as follows: “also he had red Boccas and 
Celestinus.” See The Mirrour of Mirth and Pleasant Conceits, translated by T. D., 
ed. Hassell (Columbia, 1959), p. 57 and note, p. 184. Hassell in SP, LIT (1955), 
179-180, states that the translator probably assumed that “Celestine” was an 
author like “‘Bocace.’”’? On the source of Des Périers’ tale (Cent nouvelles nouvelles, 
tale XX XVII), consult Hassell, Sources and Analogues of the Nouvelles Récréations 
et joyeuz devis of Bonaventure des Périers (Chapel Hill, 1956), pp. 81-86. Another 
interesting item is worthy of note in this connection. Grossmann, p. 49, and 
Ungerer, p. 40, see a misprint in verse 983 of William Haughton’s Englishmen 
For My Money: Or, A Woman Will Have Her Will (London, 1598): “Madame 
celestura de la I know not what” and consider this to be an allusion to the old 
procuress. A considerably different situation obtains in France for the same 
period where the widespread popularity of the Celestina is attributable to the 
fact that there were two independent French translations during the sixteenth 
century and a third in 1633, each with several editions. See my article entitled 
“La Vogue de la Célestine en France 1527-1650” forthcoming in Revue de littérature 
comparée. 

















LOPE DE VEGA’S BIRTH DATE AND HOROSCOPE 


HE date of Lope de Vega’s birth has always been stated as 
November 25, 1562. Since no documentary record of his 
birth has ever been found, his biographers have accepted the word of 
Juan Pérez de Montalvan, who gives that date in his Fama péstuma: 
“‘Nacio en Madrid, en casas de Geronimo de Soto, en la Puerta de 
Guadalaxara, a veinte y cinco de Nouiembre, afio de quinientos y 
sesenta y dos, dia de san Lope, Obispo de Verona. Bautizdse en 
seis de Diziembre. . . .”" In this study we propose to show that 
Lope was born on December 2 (Old Style), and that the date of 
November 25 is the result of a mistake in identification. 

The day consecrated to St. Lupus, bishop of Verona, is not 
November 25 but December 2, according to the Book of Saints? 
and various old martyrologies.* There is no evidence that this 
saint was commemorated on any other day; and, since saints’ days 
are fixed festivals, it was not affected by the change from the Julian 
calendar to the Gregorian in 1582.4 If Lope was born on St. Lupus’s 
day, then, it could only be December 2. Further evidence that 
this is the correct date of his birth is found in Lope’s horoscope. 

Since belief in astrology nowadays is considered no more than a 
superstition and the “‘better-informed”’ are usually quite ill-informed 
about the subject, it is thought both advisable and necessary to 
point out a few facts concerning its mechanical aspects for a better 
understanding of the explanations that will follow. The position 
of the sun, moon, and planets as calculated by astrologers is the 
same as that arrived at by astronomers; the only difference lies 
in the terminology used to describe their findings. Astrologers 
refer to the relative position of a planet (as seen from the earth) 


1 Fama posthuma (Madrid, en la Imprenta del Reyno. Afio 1636), fol. lv. 

2 The Book of Saints: a Dictionary of Servants of God . . . (4th ed., rev. and 
enl.; London, 1947), p. 381. 

’ Among others, the following editions of the Martyrologium romanum have 
been consulted: Venetiis, J. Variscus, 1560; Antverpiae, Ex officina Christophori 
Plantini, 1586; Venetiis, Apud Marcum Antonium Zalterium, 1597. Miss Clara 
L. Penney of the Hispanic Society has kindly supplied the data from a Spanish 
translation of Valladolid, 1586. 

‘ For investigations on these points I am indebted to Father J. R. O’Donnell 
C.8.B., of the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, University of Toronto. 
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within one of the twelve thirty-degree segments into which they 
have divided the heavens surrounding our solar system. Each 
segment, called a sign, is named after a constellation situated origi- 
nally within its limits. As the earth, moon, and planets revolve 
counterclockwise about the sun, this and other celestial bodies are 
“seen” against the background of the various constellations, or 
signs. Due to the rotation of the earth on its axis, however, the 
entire firmament (sun, moon, planets, and signs) seems to revolve 
about the earth once a day in a clockwise direction. Both of these 
motions are shown in the horoscope—the circular diagram used by 
astrologers. The planets move counterclockwise from sign to sign, 
while simultaneously both signs and planets are turning clockwise. 
A sign takes approximately two hours to pass a given point, let us 
say the Eastern horizon; in one day the moon moves from 12 to 15 
degrees, the sun about one degree, Mercury and Venus slightly 
more than a degree. The daily motion of the outer planets is 
measured in minutes: Mars, about forty; Jupiter, five; Saturn, two. 
The planets Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto (discovered in 1781, 1846, 
and 1930 respectively) were not known to Lope and his contem- 
poraries. Knowledge of the sign in which the sun is located in a 
person’s horoscope will indicate within a month the time of his 
birth, the position of the moon narrows the margin to a day, and 
knowing which sign was on the ascendant (Eastern horizon) pin- 
points his birth within two hours. Almost all the information 
necessary for approximating within two hours the time when Lope 
de Vega was born is available in his works and in the astrological 
description of him given by Luis Rosicler. 

Millé y Giménez has discussed the question of Lope de Vega’s 
horoscope and has indicated certain passages in Lope’s works that 
refer to it.6 In the Dorotea, César says to Fernando, who represents 
Lope: “. . . vos y Dorotea tenéis la luna en la duodécima parte de 
los pezes, en dignidad de Venus.”’* Millé explains that “en dignidad 
de Venus” means that Venus was in the preceding sign, Aquarius; 
and confirmation of this is found in another passage, in which 
César exclaims: “jQuien tuviere en sufnacimiento a Venus en la 
casa de Saturno . . . tarde sanardé delaZenfermedad de amor!’”’ 


5 Juan Millé y Giménez, ‘El horéscopo de Lope de Vega,”” Humanidades, XV 
(1927), 69-96. The offprint of this article is paginated 5-32. 

* La Dorotea, ed. E. 8. Morby (Berkeley 1958), p. 398, lines 4-5. 

7 Millé, op. cit., p. 85; Dorotea, p. 400, lines 13-14. 
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The sign of Aquarius was under the rulership of the planet Saturn; 
that is, it was Saturn’s “house.’”’ The same position of the moon 
and Venus is referred to again in two sonnets.* At the time of 
Lope’s birth, then, the moon was in Pisces, and Venus was in 
Aquarius. Not having available the necessary ephemeris for 1562, 
Millé y Giménez was uuvable to cast the figure of the horoscope. 
The ephemeris shows, however, that on November 25 of that year 
the moon was in Sagittarius (three signs, or some ninety degrees, 
away), and Venus was in Capricorn (the sign that precedes Aquarius). 
The moon did not reach Pisces until approximately 4 P.M., Decem- 
ber 1, remained in that sign all of December 2, and left it to enter 
Aries at about 8 or 9 P.M., December 3. Venus, whose speed is 
roughly that of the sun (about one degree per day), entered Aquarius 
on November 26 and remained there for about a month. The moon 
had been in Pisces previously on November 4, but Venus was not 
in Aquarius at that time. Since Lope was baptized on December 6, 
the later movements of these planets are of no concern. December 
2 is the only date that corresponds to both the saint mentioned by 
Pérez de Montalvan and the astrological data contained in Lope’s 
own writings and must, therefore, be accepted as the date of his 
birth. 

Another astrological allusion of Lope’s is significant for the 
approximate hour of his birth, but it has not been properly under- 
stood. Fernando, in the Dorotea, says: ““;No ves que tengo mi 
horéscopo en quadrado y en oposicién de Venus. . .?’* No 
planet can be in square (at a 90° angle) and at the same time in 
opposition (180°) to another planet or to any point in the horoscope. 
When a planet is in a malefic aspect, such as a square or opposition, 
it is said to be afflicted by that aspect. This is the meaning of the 
word oposicién; it is used in a general, rather than a technical, 
sense; and Fernando means that he has his horoscope in square to, 
and consequently afflicting, Venus. The same thought is expressed 
a bit more clearly in one of Lope’s letters, pointed out by Millé y 
Giménez: “. . . naci con toda Venus opuesta de cuadrado.. .” 
(i. e., “afflicted by a square’’)."° However, it is impossible for the 
whole horoscope (the circular chart) to form an angle of 90° with 


§ Dorotea, p. 398, note 57. 

* Tbid., p. 310, lines 30-31. 

” Millé, op. cit., p. 84, note 2; A. G. de Ameztih, Epistolario de Lope de Vega 
Carpio (Madrid, 1935-43), III, 332 (Carta 338). 
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the planet. The word horoscope has another, obsolete, meaning: 
“That part of a sign of the zodiac rising above the horizon at a 
given moment” (Webdster’s New International Dictionary). In 
short, it was used to denote the ascendant. Hordscopo also has a 
similar meaning, although it does not appear in the Academy 
dictionary ; Lope himself uses it in his Jerusalén conquistada: 


Tres veces engendré granizo el Austro, 
el Zephyro claveles y alhelies, 

quiso exceder la mar su antiguo claustro 
y durmieron las naves Alfonsies : 

vié la luna el horoscopo del plaustro 
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treinta y seis veces nueva, y de rubies 
cubrié otras tantas su menguante cara 
phenix, que muere y nace, y nunca péra." 


In his notes, Lope says: “Es Horoscopo el nacimiento de algun 
planeta.””* Taking horéscopo to mean ascendant, or Eastern 
horizon, Fernando’s statement would mean that Venus was 90° 
from the ascendant, that is, at either the top or the bottom of the 
circular chart." If at the top, the sign rising would be Taurus; 
if at the bottom, Scorpio would be on the ascendant. But which, 
if either, is correct? 

In order to describe a person’s personality and physical appear- 
ance, an astrologer must know what sign was rising at the time of 
his birth. Such a description was given of Lope de Vega by Luis 
Rosicler, who died in 1612.* Conversely, if an astrologer is pre- 
sented with the description and the horoscope for the date (but 
not the hour), might he not be able to deduce the rising sign? We 
sent these data, without mentioning the poet’s name or the fact 
that Venus was supposedly squaring the ascendant, to three com- 
petent and well-known astrologers, (not the “‘tea-room” kind). 
Two replied that Pisces must have been ascending; the third, 
Sagittarius. It might be conjectured that Lope meant ‘medio 
cuadrado” (semi-square, 45°) in his reference to Venus, in which 
case either Pisces or Sagittarius would be on the ascendant. How- 
ever, the evidence is too conflicting to reach a definite conclusion. 
The date, December 2, cannot be gainsaid; but the hour must 
remain unknown. 

Before attempting to explain why Montalvan chose November 
25 as Lope’s date of birth, a word or two on the calendar change 
is necessary. The papal bull of Gregory XIII, establishing the 
new calendar, decreed that the day following October 4, 1582 was 
to be considered as October 15. Consequently, the anniversary of 
a person born before that time would be advanced by ten days. 
The date given by Montalvan is New Style (Gregorian), as will 


11 Obras suelias, XIV, 441. 

12 Tbid., p. 550. 

3 The aspect does not have to be exact. A margin of eight degrees, called 
“orb of influence,” is allowed. Therefore, Venus could be anywhere from 82° 
to 98° from the ascendant and still be considered in square to it. 


4 A. Tomillo and C. Pérez Pastor, Proceso de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1901), 
pp. 269, 274-277. 
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be made clear, and refers back to November 15, 1562 as the sup- 
posed date of Lope’s birth. The reason for his selecting that date 
lies, it seems, in his having confused the identity of two saints of 
the same name. Under the date of November 15 in the Acta 
Sanctorum, is found the following passage concerning St. Luperius: 
“Tabulas ecclesiae Veronensis allegat Baronius. In catalogis 
episcoporum, quales ex incertis fontibus compositos habemus, 
praeter Luperium occurrunt Lupus (2 dec.), Lupicinus (31 maii). 
Unum eundem, de quo ceterum nihil compertum habemus, tribus 
nominibus designari opinio nonnullorum est non prorsus reicienda.’’!® 
Francesco Lanzoni presents the list of bishops of Verona found in 
ancient documents and states his opinion that “il Moderatus degli 
scrittori veronesi @¢ un raddoppiamento (corrotto il nome) del 
Modestus, . . . il Lupus o Luperius, di Lupicinus, e via discor- 
rendo.”’* It may be gathered from this that there has been some 
confusion of identities, at least between Lupus and Luperius. 
Lucy Menzies, who, unfortunately, does not name her sources, 
lists two Saints Luperius: “Luperius. B. of Verona. 6th cent. 
Dec. 2. Luperius IJ. B. of Verona. 800 cire. Nov. 15.’ 
Now, although we cannot cite any specific work in which Pérez 
de Montalvan might have found this information, the solution is 
obvious: he knew that Lope was born on St. Lupus’s day, and he 
was aware of one of two possibilities—either Lupus and Luperius 
were commemorated on the same day, or they were one and the 
same person. He then confused the one Luperius with the other 
and consequently gave the wrong date. Since the true date of 
Lope’s birth was December 2, 1562, when the Julian calendar was 
in effect, the 400th anniversary of his birth will occur on December 
12, 1962, following the New Style, or Gregorian, calendar. 


WarreEN T. McCreapy 
University of Toronto 


15 Acta Sanctorum, LXVII (Bruxelles, 1940), 525. 

16 Francesco Lanzoni, Le diocesi d’Italia dalle origini al principio del secolo 
VII (an. 604) (Faenza, 1927), p. 929. 

17 Lucy Menzies, The Saints in Italy (London, 1924), p. 284. 
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TEN PLAYS ATTRIBUTED TO LOPE DE VEGA 


NE of the most important problems yet to be solved in the 

study of Lope de Vega’s comedias is that of determining the 
authenticity of many of the plays attributed to him. While we 
feel relatively certain of the authorship of 314 of his plays, there 
are still 180 in the category of “plays of doubtful or not certain 
authenticity.” Through their analysis of Lope’s versification, 
Morley and Bruerton were able to argue convincingly against the 
acceptance of many of these plays. In many more instances, 
however, they were not able to confirm or reject the attributions 
on the basis of the versification alone. Seven years ago, combining 
the results of Morley’s “Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas 
de Lope de Vega’? and Walter Poesse’s The Internal Line-Structure 
of Thirty Autograph Plays of Lope de Vega,’ W. L. Fichter called 
attention to the value of “Orthoépy as an Aid for Establishing a 
Canon of Lope de Vega’s Authentic Plays,’’* examining the orthoépy 
of eleven plays listed in the doubtful category. In some instances, 
his results confirmed the conclusions of Morley and Bruerton, 
which attests to the validity of both methods of inquiry. In other 
instances in which the evidence from the analysis of the versification 
was inconclusive, the study of the orthoépy produced definite 
results. In some cases, however, both approaches failed, and on 
one occasion—La aldehuela y el gran prior—the scholars arrived 
at opposite conclusions: Morley and Bruerton thought “‘the versi- 
fication has all the marks of authenticity’’ (Chronology, p. 252) 


1 These figures are taken from W. L. Fichter’s review of Morley and Bruerton, 
The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias, RR, XXXIII (1942), 203. I have 
been able to show since then that the texts of at least two of the supposedly 
authentic plays are not as Lope wrote them. Cf. “Did Lope de Vega Write 
El lacayo fingido?”, SP, LI (1954), 42-53 and “Did Lope de Vega Write the 
Extant El principe melancélico?”, HR, XXIV (1956), 42-49. Cf. also the dis- 
cussion of La ingratitud vengada at the end of this article. 

2 Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, I (Madrid, 
1927), 524-544. 

3 Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series No. 18 (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1949). 

4 Estudios hispdnicos: Homenaje a Archer M. H\intington (Wellesley, Mass., 
1952), 143-153. 
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and Fichter found the play “quite unlike Lope in [its] orthoépy”’ 
(“Orthoépy,” p. 152). This means that the two methods serve 
as a check upon each other and that we often need more evidence 
than can be gained from either. 

The task of applying the orthoépy test to the plays attributed 
to Lope but rejected by Morley and Bruerton should be performed ; 
but more pressing yet is the task of determining which of the plays 
that still pass for Lope’s do not belong to him. His literary stature 
may suffer more from these false attributions than from the loss 
of an ordinary play written “en horas veinticuatro.”’ In this article 
I study the orthoépy, rhyming techniques, and other aspects of 
nine doubtful plays whose attribution to Lope Morley and Bruerton 
neither deny nor confirm by their method of inquiry. The last 
play, La ingratitud vengada, undoubtedly by Lope, presents a 
peculiar problem that cannot be ignored. 

1. Audiencias del rey don Pedro (Acad., IX) 

Morley and Bruerton (Chronology, p. 260) “doubt very much if 
the play is by Lope,” but the versification analysis does not furnish 
them with adequate evidence to reject the attribution. “If it is 
[Lope’s ],”’ they conclude, “the outside dates are: 1613-20.”’ The 
study of the orthoépy bears out their doubts and clearly indicates 
that a hand other than Lope’s worked on this text. 

In his “Ortologia”’ (p. 538) Morley found that “en sflaba dtona 
la h no impide nunca la sinalefa,” and in The Internal Line-Structure 
(p. 63) Poesse noted “2176 examples of synalepha compared to 
three of hiatus’”® in the thirty plays studied. In Audiencias del 
rey don Pedro, however, there are nine instances in which the aspira- 
tion of h in atonic syllable is mandatory: “Ay de mi!/Habl6 Leo- 
nardo” (p. 449a); “Funes . . . Digo que/habl6” (p. 449a); “que 
prometo de/haceros”’ (p. 451a) ; “‘;Porque/huistes venis” (p. 457b) ; 
“que/hablaron mis abuelos” (p. 458a); “y/hallé cincuenta doblas”’ 
(p. 458a); “las que dice que/hail6é” (p. 458b); “pues el dinero/ 


5 El cuerdo loco, which Poesse did not include in his study, contains another 
example of hiatus before h in atonic syllable: Cf. TAZ, IV: “El pidiere y su / 
honor” v. 3026. Poesse does not record any example in El cordobés valeroso, 
which is included in his study. Neither does Marion A. Zeitlin in the transcrip- 
tion of the autograph (University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., (1935). 
But Montesinos, in 7'AH#, VII, records verse 45 as follows: “No / hard& porque es 
bien quisto.”” He adds in a note: “Antes de bien, tachado mui.” Zeitlin records 
the verse with the deletion. The hiatus was probably unintentional. Lope 
hesitated, crossed out a word, then continued forgetting the deletion. 
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hallado” (p. 459a); “Si/haré; pero por Lia” (p. 474b). In the 
next nine verses either h is aspirated or a violent hiatus, foreign to 
Lope, results elsewhere: “jQué importa/hallado ser?” (p. 447a); 
“y en Palacio me/hablad” (p. 45la); “Y como/hallé ocasién’’ 
(p. 456b) ; “Que a no lo/hacer, es cierto”’ (p. 457b) ; “Por vuestro/ 
hallazgo os dejo” (p. 458b); “Jamas Leonardo ha/hallado”’ (p. 
465a); “A vuestra alteza. /—Halléle” (p. 471b); “Iba a su casa:/ 
halléle” (p. 472b) ; ““Vengo sin duda a/hallar” (p. 472b). 

Audiencias del rey don Pedro also differs from authentic Lope 
texts in the treatment of some individual words. Poesse (pp. 27, 
29, 30) reports finding the word real 50 times in the plays he studied 
—45 as a disyllable, 5 as a monosyllable. It is used as a mono- 
syllable the four times it appears in this play (pp. 447b, 448a, 448a, 
448a). Poesse (pp. 40, 43) lists 11 examples of fiel with dieresis to 
2 with diphthong.® It is a monosyllable the four times it appears 
in our play (pp. 448a, 460a, 467a, 467a). The word Montiel, which 
Lope also treats like fiel, appears once without dieresis (p. 472b). 
Morely (‘“Ortologia,”’ pp. 528, 529) records cruel always as a disyl- 
lable and only one example of crueldad with dieresis, and Poesse 
(pp. 40, n. 76; 21) reports one instance of monosyllabic cruel and 
none of crueldad(es) with dieresis. In this play cruel appears once 
as a monosyllable (p. 461b) and crueldades once with dieresis 
(p. 462b). 

A striking peculiarity of the rhyme is the total absence of auto- 
rhymes. Only one of Lope’s authentic plays—Las bizarrias de 
Belisa—is entirely free of this poetic license that he exercised 
abundantly in other plays.’ On the other hand, there are eleven 
instances of the use of consonantal for assonantal rhyme: sefiorto-rio 
(p. 444b), ella-ella (p. 452ab), Tavera-pudiera (p. 452b), presteza- 
cabeza (p. 453a), cierto-muerto (p. 457b), viejo-dejo (p. 458b), a- 
rrepentido-podido (p. 460a), perdido-ruido (p. 460b), escondido- 
marido (p. 460b), quiero-justiciero (p. 469a), diciendo-correspondiendo 
(p. 472b). This play also contains five instances of the mixture 
of consonance and assonance: ardo-ado (p. 445b), as-a (p. 454a), 


6 In “Defective Rhymes and Rhyming Techniques in Lope de Vega’s Auto- 
graph Comedias,” HR, XXIII (1955), 118, n. 32, I indicated that Poesse misread 
fué as fiel in one of these two instances. The proportion should be 11 to 1. It 
should also be noted that the only instance of monosyllabic fiel in Lope occurs 
within the line and in pretonic position. 

7 Cf. J. H. Arjona, “The Use of Autorhymes in the XVIIth Century Comedia,” 
HR, XXI (1953), 273-301. 
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a-ais (p. 455b), o-on (p. 456b), ido-into (p. 46lab). Lope avoided 
both of these defects studiously.* 

I have checked the available extant autograph material, either 
in critical editions or photocopies, as well as many other authentic 
Lope plays, and have not found a single instance in which he ends 
a verse with the unemphatic negative particle no preceding a verb 
form. I doubt that he ever used this type of enjambement. It 
occurs once in this play: 


Digo, Leonardo que no 
sabe que le fuiste opuesto (p. 459b) 


A final vocabulary detail: Lope seldom uses the antiquated forms 
vido or vide for vi or vid. If he does, it is normally in peasant or 
vulgar speech or to obtain a chronological effect. Vidose appears 
once in this play (p. 444a) in an elegant narrative of the difficulties 
that beset the king as he assumes power. 

2. Las burlas y enredos de Benito (Acad. N., IV) 

Unable to draw a definite conclusion, Morely and Bruerton 
state: ‘Whether by Lope or another, the play is probably 1593 or 
earlier.”” (p. 261) The study of the orthoépy leaves no doubt that 
the extant text is not Lope’s. 

In the following 23 verses hiatus before h is mandatory contrary 
to Lope’s practice. The last four verses are hendecasyllabic: 
“Principe, yo lo/haré” (p. 75a); “le/hard degollar hoy” (p. 77a); 
‘“‘no/hallé, sefior, ninguno” (p. 80a); “‘se/huird de la prisién”’ 
(p. 80b); “ssuma merced me/harfas’’ (p. 8la); ‘“‘Infanta, que lo/ 
haré” (p. 81a); ““Quiero/hurtar un vestido” (p. 84b); “para poder- 
me/hufr’” (p. 84b); “Quiero/hacer una sefia”’ (p. 85a); “porque la 
sé/hablar bien” (p. 87a); “que por servirte/haria” (p. 89a); “Si 
cual la muestra/hacéis” (p. 92b); “de/hacer y deshacer” (p. 96a) ; 
“7; Atrevéisos a/hacello?” (p. 98a); “‘con el Principe/hablando”’ 
(p. 98b); “‘gQué/hards, Rey desdichado?” (p. 103a); ‘“Yo/haré, 
sefior, ahora” (p. 103b); “Mas jqué, tiempo, no/hards’’ (p. 105a) ; 
“Hay dos cosas que/hacer” (p. 107a) ; “‘y perderd la vida si/hablare”’ 
(p. 79a) ; “‘o/haréle/harpar la suelta lengua” (p. 79a); “por fuerza 
lo/hard, si no de grado” (p. 85b); “que yo podré/hacer por com- 
placerte”’ (p. 104b). In the next 22 verses either h is aspirated or a 
non-Lopean hiatus results elsewhere. The last three verses are 
hendecasyllabic: ‘‘jDalde o/hacelde morir!”’ (p. 74a); “me/hallaba 


* Cf. J. H. Arjona, “Defective Rhymes, ete.,” 126-27. 
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yo ofendido” (p. 74b); “ni lo he de/hacer por miedo” (p. 81b); 
“de/hacerte algin agravio” (p. 83a); ‘“Yo/haré que esa sefial’’ 
(p. 83a); ‘‘Dejalde, que he de/hablalle” (p. 83b); “a un pobre 
viejo/hidalgo” (p. 87b); “que estoy contigo/hablando”’ (p. 89a) ; 
“le mandé el moro/herrar” (p. 89b) ; “jQué platica habfa/hallado”’ 
(p. 90a) ; ‘con que a Fabio he de/hablar” (p. 94a) ; “Heme/holgado 
infinito” (pp. 96b, 106b); ““Yo/hablaré al Mayordomo” (p. 97b); 
“‘y para/hacello aguarda’” (p. 98b); “diciendo que se ha/hufdo’”’ 
(p. 98b); “que entraba el Rey, que/huyese” (p. 101a); “hijo, 
o/hablais en juicio?” (p. 105a); “de ofdo,/habladle alto” (p. 105b) ; 
“que la aceptéis, pues gusto de/hacella” (p. 87a) ; ‘Al fin, ,que ella/ 
hacia de ti donaire?” (p. 95b); “que has de/hacer por mf; pero 
primero” (p. 104b). 

Poesse tells us further that ‘“‘hacia, harto, and the Arabic hasta 
are always joined in synalepha” (p. 77). This is not the case in 
the next three verses: “;Dénde esté? /—Hacia esa banda” (p. 
100b); “jAh, Fabio; no me/harto de mirallo” (p. 92a); “que en 
cautiverio/hasta agora he estado” (p. 86b). 

Turning our attention to the individual word, we find diablo 
used twice as a trisyllable (pp. 91a, 93b), real three times as a 
monosyllable (pp. 81a, 83b, 84b), the last one at the end of the line, 
juicio (p. 96b) and ruin (p. 86a) once each as disyllables, and cruel 
twice (pp. 84b, 97b) as a monosyllable. This is all contrary to 
Lope’s usage. According to Poesse (p. 50) “diablo is a trisyllable 
once and a disyllable 21 times within and 4 times at the end. Its 
plural is always disyllabic.”” Morley (p. 529) and Poesse (p. 46) 
list 30 instances of juicio, none as a disyllable. Poesse (pp. 45-46) 
reports one example of ruin as a disyllable to seven as a mono- 
syllable. Cf. above p. 321 for Lope’s treatment of cruel and real. 
It should be added that none of the five examples of monosyllabic 
real cited by Poesse occurs at the end of the line. Syneresis in 
ventos (p. 81a) and salios (p. 90a) is also contrary to Lope’s practice. 
Both Morley (p. 533) and Poesse (p. 37) concluded that Lope 
insisted on azeuxis whenever the enclitic os was affixed to the 
imperative of -ir verbs. 

Vide is used twice (pp. 79b, 92b), and infelice, a paragogic form 
rarely found in Lope, but which abounds in some of his contem- 
poraries, appears once in this play (p. 82a). I have checked the 
available autograph material and seventeen of the plays supple- 
mented by Ameztia in Una coleccién manuscrita y desconocida de 
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comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio (Madrid, 1945) and found only 
two instances of the use of such paragogic forms: felicemente in 
El poder en el discreto and infelize in El castigo sin venganza. 
As in the case of Audiencias del Rey don Pedro, this play contains 
one no- enjambement: 
4No 
pudo ser que te engafiases? (p. 94a) 


Las burlas y enredos de Benito is also plagued with rhyming 
defects and deficiencies. It contains 164 autorhymes, one hundred 
more than any authentic Lope play: alegre (p. 97b), amo (p. 95b), 
aqut (pp. 83b, 98a), armas (pp. 75a, 78a), bien (pp. 83a, 87a), 
canas (p. 79a), causa (pp. 95a, 101b), clavo (p. 83ab), cuenta (p. 94b), 
él (pp. 77a, 80a, 89b, 90a, 102a, 103a), ella (pp. 87a, 94b), entrego 
(p. 96a), ése (p. 96a), falta (pp. 93a, 106a), Francia (p. 106a), 
fuerza (p. 84a), guarda (p. 77a), hecho (pp. 84a, 86b, 9lab), hierro 
(p. 80b), hora (pp. 98-99), instante (p. 99b), justa (pp. 75a, 75b), 
justicia (p. 107a), lengua (p. 80b), libre (p. 106b), lugar (p. 105ab), 
malo (p. 89b), mano (pp. 87b, 97a, 107b), mds (p. 97a), menos 
(p. 104b), mt (p. 97b), mira (p. 77a), noche (pp. 85a, 98b), otro 
(pp. 80b, 100a), padre (p. 87b), paje (p. 90b), parte (pp. 79b, 88b), 
poco (pp. 8la, 84a, 104b), premio (p. 107ab), propio (pp. 89a, 95b), 
punto (p. 89a), quejas (p. 95a), quieres (p. 84a), quiero (p. 93a), 
salvo (p. 98b), sido (p. 107b), siento (p. 86b), tengo (p. 99a), tiempo 
(pp. 85b, 87b, 95a), todo (p. 106a), trato (pp. 80a, 86b, 88b), traza 
(p. 99a), vivas (pp. 76a, 90a), vuelta (p. 78a). The play also con- 
tains 31 instances of the mixture of assonance and consonance: 
ello-echo (p. 75a), eso-erto (p. 76b), ado-aso (p. 76b), usto-undo 
(p. 77a), oy-os (p. 77a), ella-esa (p. 77b), es-e (p. 82b), ey-er (p. 82b), 
abio-ardo (p. 83a), elle-erte (p. 83b), erza-era (p. 84a), echo-erto 
(p. 84a), ento-eo (p. 84a), empo-elto (p. 85b), ato-atios (p. 88b), 
e-er (p. 89a), ece-erte (p. 89a), esos-eron (pp. 90-91), alle-ante (p. 91a), 
ado-allo (p. 92a), ejo-edo (p. 96a), evo-engo (p. 97a), eto-emo (p. 98a), 
ara-aras (p. 103a), e-es (p. 103a), ero-eto (p. 104b), aza-amas (p. 
105a), amas-ancia (p. 105b), esta-encia (p. 106b), ardo-abio (p. 106b), 
ento-emio (p. 107b). In my study on defective rhymes in Lope de 
Vega (p. 127), I pointed out that 21 of his wholly autograph plays 
are entirely free of this defect. It does not appear more than twice 
in any of his remaining autograph plays. 

In addition to all these rhyming imperfections, the play con- 
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tains the following false Andalusian rhymes: pavés-juez (p. 76b), 
corso-corzo (p. 79b), fresco-merezco (p. 85a), traza-pasa (p. 91b), 
arisco-pellizco (p. 94a), Jestis-cruz (pp. 96-97). I have shown in my 
article on ‘False Andalusian Rhymes in Lope de Vega,” HR, XXIV 
(1956), 303, that the presence of such rhymes, particularly in the 
case of doubtful plays, should be interpreted as definite indication 
of non-Lopean authorship or alteration of his texts. In the case of 
Las burlas y enredos de Benito, the alterations as evinced by orthoépic 
peculiarities, vocabulary traits, and rhyming monstrosities, would 
be so widespread as to have completely obliterated the Lope original 
if it ever existed. 

3. El cerco de Viena y socorro por Carlos V (Acad., XII) 

Menéndez y Pelayo (p. xlvi) felt that “en su estado actual es 
imposible que esta comedia sea de Lope.” The versification 
evidence is inconclusive and Morley and Bruerton (p. 265) say 
‘“‘We cannot be sure that it is his.” Details of the orthoépy and 
rhyming deficiencies bear out the opinion of the Spanish scholar. 

In the first four of the following verses aspiration of h is manda- 
tory ; in the next nine, necessary, if a violent hiatus is to be avoided 
elsewhere: ‘‘Ah,/hermosa Juliana!” (p. 90b); ‘(Mayor que la de/ 
hermosa” (p. 93b); ‘““Y con ella me/heria” (p. 103b); ‘‘Padre/ha- 
llardn en mi” (p. 105b); ‘““De/hacer lo que has pedido” (p. 89b) ; 
‘““Y /hardsme el bien que sueles’’ (p. 90a); ‘‘Me has de/hallar a sus 
pies” (p. 94a); “Y el desafio/hards’’ (p. 95b) ; ““Tu/hidalgo esfuerzo 
prueba” (p. 97a); “‘;Qué hemos de/hacer?—Gritemos” (p. 97b); 
‘“‘Para/hacerte adorar’” (p. 104b) ; “Que no me ha vuelto a/hablar” 
(p. 106a); ‘‘Ni esta/huida/hicieras” (p. 111b). 

In the next two verses hiatus before hasta is contrary to Lope’s 
practice as has been shown earlier. (Cf. supra, p. 323) ‘“(Como/ 
hasta aqui, y mejor (p. 89a); “Y/hasta el gran Cairo alcanzan”’ 
(p. 91b). 

Fiel appears six times as a monosyllable (pp. 96b, 107a, 108b, 
115a, 115a, 115b), which is contrary to Lope’s usage (ef. supra, 
p. 321), and once possibly as a disyllable: ‘““Es magno, afable y 
fiel,” (p. 105a). Although neither Morley nor Poesse lists any 
examples of fieles, 1 have observed that Lope always treats it like 
fiel: he adhered to the etymological syllabication: fidel, fidelis, etc. 
Fieles appears twice without dieresis in this play (pp. 90a, 114b). 
Morley (p. 529) reports 12 instances of trisyllabic and one of disyl- 
labic rutdo; Poesse (p. 50) records it invariably as a trisyllable. 
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It is used as a disyllable once in our play (p. 90a). Juez, as a 
monosyllable (p. 107a), is not typical of Lope. Poesse (p. 50) 
found it 34 times as a disyllable and only once as a monosyllable, 
and Morley (p. 529) records it always with dieresis. While piadoso 
(p. 104a) appears twice with dieresis in the thirty plays studied by 
Poesse (p. 21) compared to 23 times as a trisyllable, valiente (p. 
101a), with dieresis, was never found by Poesse. He further tells 
us (p. 73) that Lope’s preference is decidedly for synalepha between 
two contiguous words when the final vowel is tonic and the initial 
vowel atonic. The opposite is true in the next two verses: “Yo/ 
acepto el desaffo’”’ (p. 103a); “Que/arruinado saliera’”’ (p. 104b). 
In the second verse hiatus could be avoided by using dieresis on 
either of the last two words, which would be equally unlike Lope. 
In the verse ‘‘Deste desaffo cruel’ (p. 101b), syneresis is necessary 
in either of the last two words, and either alternative is contrary 
to Lope’s practice. 

Menéndez y Pelayo (p. xlvi) thinks that this play “esta induda- 
blemente refundida y estropeada por un versificador vulgar.’ 
It contains fifteen instances of the mixture of consonance and 
assonance in the same stanza: o-on (p. 88b), emo-erro (p. 90a), 
ellos-emos (p. 97b), erte-enes (p. 10lab), arlos-ando (p. 101-102), 
illa-ta (pp. 102a, 102b), fo-into (p. 104a), ea-enta (p. 104b), ejo-ento 
(p. 108a), eron-ellos (p. 11la), ejo-ego (p. 1llab), esa-enta (p. 112a), 
eza-egas (p. 113ab), ero-erto (p. 115b). The author also insists 
on dropping the final d of the imperative to obtain a rhyme or the 
right syllabic count by force: Wama(d) (p. 105b), volve(d) (p. 110b), 
pone(d) (p. 112b), llega(d) (twice p. 113a), sufri(d) (p. 116a). 

4. La corona derribada y vara de Moisés (Acad., IIT) 

Morley and Bruerton (p. 270) say of this play: “The verse is 
inconclusive. If by Lope, the play would be: 1597—1603 (probably 
1598-1600).”". Menéndez y Pelayo doubts that the play is by Lope. 
He thinks (p. Ixxiv), on the basis of subjective impressions, that it 
may be by Felipe Godinez. Whether by Godfnez or anyone else, 
the analysis of the orthoépy shows that it is not by Lope. 

In the following nine verses hiatus before h in atonic syllable 
is necessary contrary to Lope’s practice: “;Qué mayor bien que/ 
hallar” (p. 457a); “Tanto favor te/hacfa” (p. 469a); “No le/hal- 
lard jamds” (p. 469b); “En Madidn que/hacer” (p. 473a); “‘jOh, 
divina/hermosura”’ (p. 473a) ; “Que/hagdis una jornada” (p. 476a) ; 
“Que me/hagdis sacrificio’”’ (p. 476a); “Y/habéis de perdonar”’ 
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(p. 480b); ““Para/hacer en Egipto” (p. 484a). In the next eleven 
verses aspiration of h is necessary or a violent hiatus results else- 
where in the verse. Neither is typical of Lope. The last verse 
is hendecasyllabic: ‘‘Y mds que/hermoso amado”’ (p. 458b); A la 
Infanta, que/haréis” (p. 464b); “De envidia de este/hebreo”’ 
(p. 466a); “Pues os he/hallado aqui’’ (p. 466b); “Que en su corte 
me/hacfa” (p. 473a); “(Como he/hallado mujer” (p. 474a); “A 
mi inocente/hijuelo” (p. 477b); “Que a vuestro siervo/hagdis”’ 
(p. 477b); “Pues vamos. —jQvé hay que/hacer?” (p. 480b); “A 
una mujer lo/hurté” (p. 481b); “Que yo/haré que os tengan mds 
respeto”’ (p. 461b). 

There are also in this play marked divergences from Lope’'s 
practices in the treatment of individual words. Fiel appears five 
times as a monosyllable (pp. 467b, 468a, 472b, 479b, 482b). As 
already indicated (cf. p. 321), Lope almost always used this word 
with dieresis, especially in post-tonic position or at the end of the 
verse. The same holds true for infiel, (cf. Fichter, ‘“Orthoépy,”’ 
p. 146) which appears three times (pp. 482a, 482b, 483b), and 
fieles twice (pp. 466a, 479b), both as disyllables. Contrary to 
Lope’s usage also, the word juicio (cf. supra p. 323) occurs twice 
without dieresis (pp. 465a, 475a). 

The paragogic form felice, which as I indicated is seldom found 
in Lope’s authentic texts, (cf. supra p. 323) appears twice in this 
play (pp. 47la, 473b). The plural form of the imperative is 
normally used without final d. But, peculiarly enough, the omis- 
sion is limited to verbs of the third conjugation: vesti(d) (p. 454a), 
abri(d) (p. 456b), veni(d) (pp. 461a, 481a), deci(d) (pp. 466a, 475a), 
and subi(d) (p. 478b). 

5. El esclavo fingido (Acad. N., V) 

Morley and Bruerton (p. 284) say that “owing to the many 
Andalusianisms, Cotarelo (V, xx-xxiii) thinks that, if Lope’s, the 
play has been recast. Lucinda is a character; therefore, if by Lope, 
the play would be 1599-1603." Referring to Cotarelo’s observa- 
tions again, Bruerton had earlier felt that ‘‘there is good reason to 
doubt that Lope wrote the play.”’* Since the analysis of the 
versification is inconclusive, and Cotarelo’s indications of the 
aspiration of Ah are neither complete nor accurate—he does not 
distinguish between h in tonic or atonic syllable—and since there 
are other details of the orthoépy that he’ did not consider, the play 


* Cf. “Lope’s Belardo-Lucinda Plays,” HR, V (1937), 315. 
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should be more carefully studied to determine the correctness of 
the attribution to Lope. 

In the following twenty-five verses hiatus before h in atonic 
syllable is mandatory. The last three verses are hendecasyllabic: 
“ambos de/hablar con ella” (p. 367a) ; “porque/habl6é como quien” 
(p. 367a); “busearon, para/hablarse’”’ (p. 367b); “para poderse/ 
hablar” (p. 367b); “que/hiciérades tal cosa” (p. 368a); “Si/hard; 
mas yo naci” (p. 369a); “Pues jqué tengo de/hacer” (p. 369b); 
“iNo nos hiciera/huir?” (p. 369b); ‘Una sobrina/hermosa”’ (p. 
370a); “a Fenis cuando/habl6” (p. 371b); “Eso no/haré; mas 
quiero” (p. 371b); “Que Lucinda me/hacia” (p. 374a); “que yo 
te/haré saber” (p. 377b); “Un rostro tiene/hermoso” (p. 377b) ; 
“vy tan justo le/hallé” (p. 378b); ‘“‘que fielmente lo/hiciese’’ (p. 
379a); “por do/hablarme solfa” (p. 379b); “y/hicistes mal la 
cuenta” (p. 385b); “al esclavo se/hacia’” (p. 385b); ‘‘Donaire/ 
hacéis de mi’”’ (p. 386b); “cuanto tienes de/hermosa” (p. 387b); 
“vy como yo me/hallé” (p. 392b) ; “porque ésta/hard segin le ama”’ 
(p. 368b); “tiene/hacienda de su patrimonio” (p. 373a); “Ya le/ 
hallé, Lisardo. —3Vuelvo presto?” (p. 391b). In the next twenty- 
five verses h must be aspirated or a violent hiatus, foreign to Lope, 
results elsewhere in the verse. The last nine verses are hende- 
casyllabic: “‘vino una noche a/hablarte” (p. 365b); “muy presto 
(a) aquese/hidalgo” (p. 366b); “‘y/harémosle avisar’” (p. 368b) ; 
“echard el hombre a/hufr” (p. 369a); ‘“que me/hablé que era ella”’ 
(p. 371a); ““Y ansina lo has de/hacer” (p. 372b) ; “‘que si esto supo/ 
hacer" (p. 372b); “‘si ella se salié a/holgar” (p. 373a); “no deje a 
un libre/herrado” (p. 374a); “ver una que aqui/hablé” (p. 376b); 
“cuando a Lucinda/habl6”’ (p. 377a) ; “‘;Qué he de/hacer afligida?”’ 
(p. 377b); ““Marcelo, no has de/hacer”’ (p. 381a); ‘‘Pues jqué has 
de/hacer ahf?’’ (p. 388b); “que este negocio/hagamos”’ (p. 392a) ; 
“que a casa llega a/hablar’’ (p. 393a); “y a este perro/herrado 
advenedizo”’ (p. 382b); “y escritos le/hallaron mil billetes’” (p. 
383b) ; “las caricias que el viejo le/hacfa” (p. 389b) ; “‘;Qué piensas 
tui/hacer y qué es tu intento’’ (p. 390b); “de aquesa misma suerte 
lo ficiera’”’ (sic) (p. 390b); ““Digo que lo/haré y que es muy justo” 

(p. 390b); “donde suele/hablar y entraré en casa’ (p. 391a); 
“Lucinda lo/hard, Lisardo amigo” (p. 391b); “y yo el que le causé/ 
hacerse esclavo”’ (p. 396b). 

In addition to these fifty instances of the non-Lopean aspiration 
of h, we should consider the orthoépic treatment of the name 
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Uberto, Huberto, or Juberto—it appears in all three forms. This 
name appears only in the last two acts; in the second it is always 
preceded by hiatus. This is borne out by the spelling: ‘“hazlo, 
Juberto, pedazos” (p. 377b); “como lo vido Juberto” (p. 384b); 
“Ponte, Juberto, a este lado” (p. 384b); “Dime Juberto, jen qué 
dia” (p. 384b) ; “que un dia yo y Juberto”’ (p. 384b) ; “Halo dicho 
ya Juberto” (p. 385a); “Y si no, jno esté ahi Juberto”’ (p. 385b) ; 
“Bueno va, Juberto amigo” (p. 385b) ; ““Yo no oigo nada, Juberto”’ 
(p. 388a); “Segtin aquello, Juberto” (p. 388a). The last two 
examples are from the opening scenes of the third act, but there- 
after the name appears as Uberto or Huberto and is always pre- 
ceded by synalepha. The difference in the treatment of this name 
leads Cotarelo to ask (p. xxi, n. 2): “;No es evidente que hubo dos 
manos en esta obra?” By way of contrast it is worth pointing out 
that the name Uberto (always spelled this way) occurs sixty times 
in El leal criado and El secretario de si mismo, two authentic Lope 
plays, always preceded by synalepha. 

I have already indicated that Lope never uses hiatus before 
harto or hacia. Such is not the case in the next four verses: “Justo/ 
harto injusto fué” (p. 371la); “‘y estuve/harto afligido’”’ (p. 372a); 
““Mira/hacia el corredor” (p. 393a); “Y/harto terpe, que me ha 
puesto espanto”™ (p. 396b). 

Turning our attention to the individual word, we find the name 
Luciano used with dieresis throughout the entire play (pp. 378a, 
378b, 382b, 383a, 383b, 386a, 387b, 389b, 396b). Neither Morley 
nor Poesse reports finding this name in the plays he studied, but 
my friend Professor Richard Tyler, of the University of Texas, 
who is making a study of Lope’s character names in collaboration 
with S. G. Morley, tells me that Luciano appears in El nacimiento 
de Ursén y Valentin (Acad., XIII, 497b, 498a, 498b, 505b, 506a, 
506b, 509a, 510a, 51la, 51la, 525a, 525b, 525b) and is mentioned 
once in El hijo Venturoso (Acad. N., I, 206b). It is used with 
diphthong in all these instances. Poesse (p. 48) tells us that ‘Lope 
prefers a single-syllable use, whether syneresis or a diphthong, of 
two vowels in an atonic position.’’ There are only four examples 
of two syllables, compared to over 550 of a diphthong, in the case 
of a weak and a strong vowel in the thirty plays studied. There- 
fore, quietud (p. 378a) and inquietud (p. 372a), both with dieresis, 
must be considered non-Lopean. Poesse (pp. 37, 38) found no 
example of tio, one of mio, and two of dia with syneresis. Tio 
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occurs once (p. 370a), mto, three times (pp. 370b, 374b, 376a), 
and dia, four times (pp. 370b, 373b, 384b, 384b) as monosyllables 
in El esclavo fingido. Neither Morley nor Poesse found aht (pp. 
370b, 385b), creer (p. 371a) or cree (p. 377a) used as in this play 
as monosyllables. Both Poesse (p. 49) and Morley (p. 533) con- 
clude that in the combination of a weak tonic and a strong vowel 
atonic, Lope’s preference is decidedly for azeuxis. The forms 
casarias (p. 365b), tenta (p. 385b), salia (p. 370a), venia (p. 370a), 
and compafiia (p. 393a), with syneresis, are, therefore, unusual for 
Lope. 

In addition to the use of certain archaic forms like ternd for 
tendrd, porné for pondré, entreterné for entretendré, which to Cotarelo 
are evidence that the play was written towards the end of the 
XVIth century, there is a marked tendency to drop the final d 
of the imperative. This peculiarity in spelling cannot always be 
attributed to copyists or printers. In the following instances the 
ellipsis is necessary for the rhyme or the correct syllabic count: 
deja(d) (p. 364a), olvida(d) (p. 365a), espera(d) (p. 366b), padece(d) 
(p. 367a), pregunta(d) (p. 375a), sali(d) (p. 376a), mete(d) (p. 376a), 
queda(d) (p. 378b), and mira(d) (p. 395b). 

El esclavo fingido contains thirteen instances of false Andalusian 
rhymes: gozo-esposo (p. 370b), aquése-parece (p. 370b), parece-ese 
(p. 371a), esa-firmeza (p. 372b), escusa-lechuza (p. 374b), es-vez 
(p. 375a), vejez-interés (p. 378b), casa-caza (p. 380b), vez-después 
(p. 386b), casa-traza (p. 382b), gozo-dichoso (p. 393b), ves-vejez 
(p..394b), and es-juez (p. 395a). As I pointed out in my article 
on “False Andalusian Rhymes in Lope de Vega, etc.,’’ (p. 303), 
there is no other play attributed to Lope that contains so many 
false rhymes. 

In the vocabulary field we again find the word vido, used four 
times (pp. 379a, 384b, 384b, 385a), infelice, once (p. 380b), and the 
form ansina, which is equally rare in authentic Lope texts, also 
occurs twice (pp. 369a, 372b). Cotarelo also calls attention to the 
form albafié (p. 392b) as an Andalusianism for albajiil.' 

The foregoing analysis of the orthoépy and other aspects of 
El esclavo fingido demonstrates that this play cannot in its present 
form be attributed to Lope. If we further remember that Lope 


” Acad. N., V, xxi-xxii. This form also appears in another doubtful play, 
El alcalde de Zalamea, Acad., XII, 586b, 587b, whose attribution to Lope, at least 
in its present form, Morley and Bruerton have rejected. 
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never claimed, either in the Peregrino lists or in his Partes, a play 
by this title, we realize what little justification there is for attributing 
it to him. 

6. El hijo por engatio y toma de Toledo (Acad., VIII) 

Morley and Bruerton (p. 292) feel that judging from the verse 
this play could be Lope’s, although the percentage of quintillas 
is heavier than in any authentic Lope play. They conclude that 
if by Lope, the date would be 1596-1600. Menéndez y Pelayo 
(p. xxxii) had classed it at best as a “refundicién bdrbaramente 
hecha”’ of El cerco de Toledo, included in Peregrino, 1604. The study 
of the orthoépy bears out this opinion. 

Contrary to Lope’s practice, h must be aspirated in the following 
verses: ‘‘Y/hablaré de camino”’ (p. 168a); ““Espias para/hurtalle’”’ 
(p. 169a) ; “De tu mucha/hidalguia” (p. 181a); ‘Porque despacio/ 
hablemos” (p. 183b); “El es con quien he/hablado” (p. 183b); 
“Te pienso/hacer sefior” (p. 184b); “Que te/haré quemar vivo” 
(p. 185b); “Que yo la/haré turquesa” (p. 188b); “El venturoso/ 
hallazgo” (p. 191la); “Y jqué/haré yo sin ti” (p. 195a); “Las 
obsequias se/hardn” (p. 201b). In the next ten verses either h 
is aspirated or a clumsy hiatus results elsewhere in the verse. The 
last one is hendecasyllabic: ‘‘O el cielo se ha de/hundir’’ (p. 176a) ; 
“Humano a un tigre/hicieras’” (p. 178a); “No puedo/hablar de 
espanto” (p. 180a); ‘Que iba la/herida al pecho” (p. 188a); “Y 
esta mano/horadada” (p. 189a); “Que ha de/hacernos mercedes” 
(p. 19la); ‘De este suceso/haré” (p. 19la); “;Qué/haré? —Un 
remedio . . . —jY es?” (p. 193b); “‘Te/hiriéd el Rey de Toledo’”’ 
(p. 199a); “Alfonso, el de la mano/horadada” (p. 198b). Hiatus 
before hasta in the verse ‘‘Que tendré/ hasta que muera”’ (p. 179a) 
is likewise contrary to Lope’s practice. 

The treatment of individual words exhibits just as marked 
divergences from Lope’s established practices as the aspiration of h. 
The word fiel is used eleven times, always as a monosyllable (pp. 
164a, 168a, 173a, 175a, 175a, 175a, 175b, 183a, 193b, 197a, 198b, 
199b) ; infiel, three times, and fieles, once, both as disyllables (pp. 
18la, 181b, 194a; 165b). This peculiarity alone, widespread as it 
is, would furnish sufficient basis for rejecting the attribution of this 
play to Lope. Daniel (p. 183a), juez (p. 200b), juicio (pp. 167b, 
178b, 182b), and perjuicio (p. 184a) without dieresis, are all con- 
trary to Lope’s practices. Cf. Poesse (p. 49) for the treatment of 
Daniel; supra (pp. 321-326) for the others. Lope always treats 
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perjuicio like juicio. According to Poesse (p. 21), triunfando 
(p. 167b), with dieresis, would never be found in authentic Lope 
material, because he always made a diphthong of two weak vowels 
in pretonic position. Almost equally unusual would be paseando 
(p. 194a) and lisonjear (p. 192a), with syneresis, and even more so 
otste (p. 192a) as a disyllable. The only word which according to 
Poesse (p. 33) is susceptible of syneresis with a strong vowel atonic 
and a weak vowel tonic in an accented syllable is raiz. 

As concerns the rhyme, the play contains only one false Anda- 
lusian rhyme: es-vez-juez (p. 200b), but there are eighteen instances 
of the mixture of consonance and assonance which is excessive for 
an authentic Lope text: icia-ia (pp. 163-164), ada-anza (p. 165ab), 
or-on (p. 169ab), ina-ia (p. 171a), eza-ena (p. 175b), alla-ada (p. 
175b), ento-edo (p. 178a), atio-ato (p. 178a), ados-ancho (p. 178b), 
edo-esto (p. 180b), 0-08 (p. 182b), efio-edo (p. 186b), oro-omo (p. 
188b), eso-ego (p. 190a), eces-eve (pp. 190-191), emo-ello (p. 1972), 
eda-enta (p. 198a), edo-emo (p. 199a). 

7. El premio riguroso y amistad bien pagada (Acad. N., 1) 

Cotarelo (p. viii) identifies this play with Las gallardas mace- 
donias mentioned in Peregrino, 1604. Montesinos (RFE, XIII 
[1926], 281) rejects the attribution to Lope. The versification 
evidence is inconclusive; Morley and Bruerton (p. 328) say: 
“‘Whether by Lope or another, the play seems 1590—-1605."" The 
examination of the orthoépy leaves no doubt that Lope could not 
have written this play in its present form. 

In the following nineteen verses hiatus is mandatory before 
h in atonie syllable: “Entre, que/hablarle quiero’”’ (p. 309a); 
‘Pues hoy procuro/hablalla”’ (p. 311a); “mas yo no/haré mudanza”’ 
(p. 312a) ; ‘“‘A/hablarles puedes ir” (p. 312b) ; “de si lo podré/hacer”’ 
(p. 313b); “Oh,/hideputa, villano!”’ (p. 314a); ‘‘a/hacer de rica 
mano” (p. 314b); “‘y de/hazafia tan brava” (p. 315b); “y si te voy 
a/hablar”’ (p. 319a);" “Si/haré, perdé cuidado” (p. 323b); “‘en 
ver que burla/hacia” (p. 324a); “‘porque la/hazafia hecha’”’ (p. 
324a); ““3Por qué, si me la/hallé’” (p. 328b); “Tu joyel o mi/ha- 
cienda” (p. 329b); “‘la/hacienda que no él” (p. 329b); “adonde/ 
hallé tendida”’ (p. 330b) ; ‘‘os quisiera yo/hallar’”’ (p. 330b) ; ‘‘Sefior, 
asi se/hard’” (p. 332b); “me la/hurtaron chequita” (p. 334a).'* 
In the next nineteen cases either A is aspirated or a violent hiatus 


" Cotarelo alters the verse to read: “Y si (yo) te voy a hablar.” 
2 Tdem: “Me la hurtaron (de) chequita.” 
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occurs elsewhere in the verse. The last verse is hendecasyllabic: 
“ty ella, en pago, le/hablaba” (p. 308a) ; “igual de/honrada y casta”’ 
(p. 308a) ;* “lo que/haria la Infanta” (p. 308b); ‘“‘al Principe he 
de/hallar” (p. 313b); “con mi/hacienda a mi cargo” (p. 314a); 
“mi/hacienda y mi persona?” (p. 314a); ‘que os heis de/holgar 
de ver” (p. 315a); “que en efeto, es tu/hacienda” (p. 320b); “No 
me acuerdo. /—Haced vos” (p. 323a); “Quisiera en tiempo/hal- 
larme” (p. 326a); “Para esa gente/hambrienta” (p. 326a); ““No 
quiero que eso/habléis” (p. 33la); ““Yo/ haré eso.—No son yo” 
(p. 332a); “Aqueste es que oigo/hablar’”’ (p. 333a); “‘tan grande/ 
hazafia adonde”’ (p. 333a) ; “‘j{Que he/hartado ya la sed” (p. 333b); 
“la crié, pues la ha/hallado” (p. 334a); “‘sobre un negocio/hablar”’ 
(p. 335b) ; ““gCaya es aquésta? 3A quién se la/hurtaste?”’ (p. 324b). 

In addition to these instances of the aspiration of h in atonic 
syllable, the text contains several examples of hiatus before h 
in tonic syllable which are also contrary to Lope’s practice: “the 
vivido/hasta agora” (p. 310b); “jHase visto/hasta hoy” (p. 
313a) ; “‘que/harto bien le esté a cuento”’ (p. 310b) ; “Si; pero/harto 
ha bastado” (p. 316a); “que/harta pena me da” (p. 329b). The 
text is probably corrupted in the verse “Pues si/hubo amistad 
tanta” (p. 309a). 

In instances not involving h Poesse (pp. 73-74) finds over 100 
examples of synalepha to 11 of hiatus in the case of a final vowel 
tonic adjoining an initial vowel tonic not under the rhythmic 
accent. The following eight verses are, therefore, unusual for Lope: 
“que si asf/es la victoria” (p. 307b); “a/una silvestre caza” (p. 
308b); ‘‘vestido y/armas bellas’” (p. 3lla); ‘ve ti/y llama al 
barbero” (p. 311la); “‘que fin a/esto has de dar’’ (p. 313b); ““A/ése 
entre las dos cejas’”’ (p. 314a); “‘y agora la/he cobrado”’ (p. 315a); 
“Aqui me/arde una fragua’’ (p. 327a). 

As already indicated (cf. supra p. 330) syneresis in words in 
which a weak tonic is combined with a strong atonic vowel is 
rarely found in Lope. Consequently monosyllabism in dia (p. 
308a), mostraria (p. 308a), mandaria (p. 309a), todavia (pp. 311a, 
316b), querian (p. 314b), mios (p. 317b), navio, -s (pp. 322b, 322b), 
tenia (pp. 330b, 333b), algarabia (p. 331b), teniais (p. 332b), and 
pagaria (p. 332b) is not typical of Lope. Contrary to his practice 
also is the use of ahi (p. 33la) and lee (p. 319b) as monosyllables. 
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13 Tdem: “igual de honrada y (de) casta.”’ 
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Concerning lee Poesse tells us (p. 23, n. 33): “In the plays studied, 
Lope used lee as a disyllable only.’’ Morley (p. 530) records it as a 
monosyllable once in La corona merecida. Cf. supra (p. 333) for 
the treatment of ahi. Poesse also tells us (p. 20) that a strong and 
a weak vowel in pretonic position always combine to form a diph- 
thong. Such is not the case in deshauciado in the verse “que a un 
hombre deshauciado” (p. 327a). Peor (p. 315a), as a monosyl- 
lable, is foreign to Lope. Poesse (p. 28) records the word 13 times, 
always with azeuxis. 

Cotarelo considered the vulgarisms and the archaic forms found 
in El esclavo fingido as proof of lack of authenticity, but overlooked 
or ignored them in this play: terné-podré (p. 3lla), vernd-va (p. 
318b), dect-mt (p. 329a), acd-perdond (p. 330a), to mention only a 
few of those found in rhyming position. In many instances, when 
used within the verse, the ellipsis is necessary to obtain the correct 
syllabic count: “arroj4 ese cuerpo all4” (p. 332b), “‘venf a llorarlas 
abajo” (p. 321b), “‘Anselmo, and4 ac4 corriendo” (p. 321b), ete. 

Cotarelo also failed to note the presence of the following false 
rhymes: meresco (sic)-refresco (p. 312b), revés-vez (p. 319a), vez- 
después (p. 331b). Equally non-Lopean are the following 
enjambements: 


y el pelo largo te ha 
espantado y conmovido (p. 309b) 


Que mi padre sabe que 
le besa desde acull4é . . . (p. 331b) 


Vide, a form rarely found in authentic Lope texts, (cf. supra 
p. 322) occurs three times (pp. 310b, 330b, 334a). The verse 
“para aquesto.—{Quieres callar?” (p. 329b) has nine syllables. 
The count would be correct if quieres were changed to quiés, ‘forma 
vulgar inusitada en las obras de Lope.’’ “ 

As a final detail it should be noticed that the word do, for donde, 
is used ten times in the text of El premio riguroso (pp. 309a, 310a, 
312a, 313a, 314a (doquiera), 317b, 321b, 324b, 325b, 326b). After 
checking fifteen of Lope’s autograph plays, W. L. Fichter (‘Or- 
thoépy, etc.,”” p. 152, n. 10) reports finding the word only once in 
La dama boba and in La prueba de los amigos. 


4 Menéndez y Pelayo in Acad., XII, 282a. 
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8. La reina dofia Maria (Acad., VIII) 

This play, not included in either Peregrino list or published in 
any of Lope’s Partes, has reached us through a manuscript at first 
believed to be autograph. In a letter to Rennert, however, Me- 
néndez y Pelayo dispelled this notion : ‘‘No es autégrafo ni por asomo, 
sino copia muy mala.” '* Still, he continued to regard the play as 
Lope’s. Morley and Bruerton class it among the plays of doubtful 
authenticity, adding (p. 335): “If by Lope, the play would be: 
1604-08.” The study of the orthoépy clearly shows that the text 
is not authentic. 

As in the previous plays examined, the large number of hia- 
tuses before A in atonic syllable strengthens this conclusion. In 
the following eleven verses hiatus is mandatory: ‘“Hice/hufr los 
navarros” (p. 609a); “El te/hablar4 por mf” (p. 610b); ‘Pues es 
crueldad no/hablalle” (p. 611b); “Su Santidad. —S{/hard” (p. 
612ab); ‘De tu/hermosa presencia” (p. 614b); “Id y/hacellos 
venir” (p. 619a); “Sin hacer para/habralle” (p. 621b); “Por no sé 
qué/hacendilla” (p. 621b); “Garcerdn no se/hiciera”’ (p. 627b); 
“De/hallarme compasién” (p. 628a) ; “Que/hablando nos estemos”’ 
(p. 630b). In the next seventeen verses either h is aspirated or a 
hiatus foreign to Lope results elsewhere in the verse. The last two 
verses are hendecasyllabic: “Y que si ella se/hiciera” (p. 608a); 
“"Y sé que la he de/hallar” (p. 610b); “Hoy que guerra ha de/ 
hacer’’ (p. 6l1la); ‘Porque apenas ha/hablado” (p. 613b); “Que 
de su esposa/herido” (p. 614b); “Puede/hacer que me abone’”’ 
(p. 615b); ““Dej6 una/hermosa hija” (p. 616b); “S{/har4n.—Guar- 
dete el cielo” (p. 617a); “Y/hallarla es cosa cierta” (p. 617b); 
“De que no se han de/holgar’”’ (p. 619a); “‘jPar Dios! jSi/hiciese 
aquesto” (p. 621b); “jAtreveréme a/hablalle?’’ (p. 626b); “Pero 
llégala a/hablar’’ (p. 627a); “Y/hards mi gusto ansi” (p. 628a); 
“Y/hablando poco y quedo” (p. 629b); “Yo prometo/hacer que 
cause espanto” (p. 606a) ; “Dando a la Iglesia parias.—Si/haremos’”’ 
(p. 606a). 

In addition to these non-Lopean hiatuses there are a few peculi- 
arities in the treatment of individual words that suggest a hand 
other than Lope’s. The name Cipién, which according to Poesse 
(p. 49) and Morley (pp. 528-29) Lope normally uses as a disyllable, 
appears once as a trisyllable (p. 605). Fiel, which as we have seen, 
is used as a disyllable by Lope, appears @nce as a monosyllable 


15 Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega Madrid (1919), p. 513. 
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(p. 632a). The forms podria (p. 615a) and habria (p. 631b) with 
syneresis are, as noted before (cf. supra p. 330) unusual for Lope. 
Poesse (p. 36) tells us that syneresis in the plural of nouns and 
adjectives ending in ~-, like zahories (p. 620b) is not found in Lope 
either. We have already noticed on several occasions that mono- 
syllabic real (p. 622b) is also unusual in Lope. Poesse (pp. 21-31) 
concludes that Lope’s preference is for azeuxis in the case of a tonic 
combination of a strong vowel atonic and a strong tonic, or vice 
versa, a strong vowel tonic and a strong vowel atonic. Therefore, 
Rodoaldo (pp. 632a, 632b, 634a) and saraos (p. 615b) with syneresis, 
are contrary to his preference. 

Other indications of lack of authenticity of the text of La reina 
dofia Maria are the use of the forms vide (p. 620b) and vido (pp. 
632a, 632a) in elegant courtly speech, the paragogic form infelice 
(p. 606b), the dropping of final d of the imperative: espera(d) 
(p. 607b), comenza(d) (p. 616ab), pone(d) (p. 624b), and deja(d) 
(p. 634a), and thirteen instances of the mixture of consonance and 
assonance: elos-ellos (p. 614a), encia-erra (p. 616a), er-e (p. 624a), 
aja-alla (p. 624b), ellos-echo (p. 626ab), ado-ando (p. 627b), oy-on 
(p. 628a), echo-ento (p. 63la), on-os (p. 63la), ento-eo (p. 632b), 
encia-ella (p. 633a), ano-abios (p. 635a), ena-enta (p. 636a). 

9. El sufrimiento de honor (Acad. N., 1X) 

This play, not listed in either Peregrino list, was attributed to 
Lope in the Parte XX XII de diferentes (or varios) autores, Zaragoza, 
1640. Gonzdlez Palencia, the Academia editor, expressed doubts 
about its authenticity (p. lv): “El texto ha llegado con tales faltas 
y de tal forma estragado que hace dudar de la atribucién al Fénix.”’ 
Unable to reject it on the basis of the versification, Morley and 
Bruerton (p. 344) “regard the play as doubtful.” 

The condition of the text is admittedly very poor. It contains 
many defective verses, some long, others short, It abounds in 
violent hiatuses, as if the poet had difficulty in filling in some verses. 
Other times it is marred by implausible synalephas, as if he struggled 
to cram too many words into a verse. Despite the efforts of the 
editor, many passages are still obscure and others make no sense at 
all. Beyond these defects, due to the corruption of the text, there 
are many other orthoépic irregularities that attest to its spuriousness. 

The aspiration of h, contrary to Lope’s practice, is evident 
throughout the entire play. In the following fifteen verses it is 
mandatory: “‘ofste lo que/hablaban?” (p. 625a); “Entre sf suele/ 
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hablar” (p. 631a); “y no/hagdis compromiso” (p. 632a); “es con 
la mala/hechura” (p. 633b); “porque/haré, si sois loco’’ (p. 642a) ; 
“pero le/hallé con ella” (p. 642b); “ahora bien, puedo/hablar’’ 
(p. 643a); “zAdé6nde/habéis estado” (p. 644a); “‘y las tengo de/ 
hacer” (p. 644b); “Pues yo/haré de manera” (p. 644b); “‘a/hacer 
cuanto quisieres” (p. 645b); “decir que no le/hallé” (p. 648a); 
“en mi casa.—Si/haré”’ (p. 648a) ; ““de/habérmele traido” (p. 649a) ; 
“si tanto/habéis faltado”’ (p. 649a). In the next ten verses aspira- 
tion of h is necessary to avoid a violent hiatus elsewhere in the verse : 
“Y asi/hablando conmigo” (p. 628b) ; “que es mucho sea/honrada”’ 
(p. 630b); “‘jqué habfas de/hacer?” (p. 634a); “que he de/hablar 
a Fenisa” (p. 637a); ““yo/haré de entrambos riza” (p. 639b); “la 
salva os quiero/hacer” (p. 64la); “‘y/halléme en la ocasién” (p. 
643a); “Confuso estoy; jqué/haré?” (p. 643b); “Quiero/huir la 
ocasién” (p. 649b); “que/hacerme a mf testigo’” (p. 651b). In 
the next two verses aspiration of A in tonic syllable is also contrary 
to Lope’s practice. The second verse is hendecasyllabic : ‘“Hacéis de 
mi parte/harto” (p. 626a), “Llevémosle de aquf/hasta su casa” 
(p. 651a). 

The spurious character of the text of Hl sufrimiento de honor 
becomes all the more evident in the treatment of individual words. 
Fiel appears eight times as a monosyllable (pp. 626a, 628b, 638a, 
638a, 639b, 640a, 645a, 646b). Fieles (p. 626a) and injfieles (p. 
626a) are also used without dieresis. Juicio(s) occurs six times as a 
disyllable (pp. 634a, 644a [bis ], 645a, 65la,653a). This, as indicated 
earlier, is all contrary to Lope’s usage. Syneresis in querria (pp. 
628a, 647a), todavia (p. 644a), and descubrios (p. 640a) is rare in Lope 
(supra, pp. 330, 323). Equally unusual, according to Poesse (pp. 
38, 21, 20, 39) is dieresis in cordial (p. 629b), piedad (p. 648b), 
criador (p. 636b), contagioso (p. 636b), diamantes (p. 639b), and 
confiaré (p. 645a). Poesse (pp. 26-31) also found that syneresis in 
deseo (pp. 640b, 646b), Tereo (pp. 653a, 653a) and deseara (p. 641b) 
is not typical of Lope either. 

In the vocabulary field we again find the word do for donde 
(cf. supra, p. 343) used seven times (pp. 625b, 630b, 633a, 635a, 
636a, 646a, 646a). The vulgarism quiés, to which Menéndez y 
Pelayo objected (Acad., XII, p. 282a), is used three times (pp. 
635b, 639b, 649a). The forms llega(d) (p. 626b), habla(d) (p. 
631la), deci(d) (p. 632a), entra(d) (p. 638a), anda(d) (p. 642a), and 
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sali(d) (p. 643a) must all be apocopated, or else the verses in which 
they occur would be long. 

Although there is only one false rhyme in this play: traza-casa 
(p. 636b), there are sixteen instances of the mixture of assonance 
and consonance: echo-eno (p. 630a), era-ella (p. 630b), erdo-eso 
(p. 63la), os-or (p. 636b), ana-arda (p. 637a), i-is (p. 638a), ellos- 
engo (p. 639a), ad-dis (p. 639b), az-ar (p. 641a), er-e (p. 641a), 
esto-edo (p. 645b), encia-enta (p. 649a), o-on (p. 649b), ego-esto 
(p. 652b), eo-ento (p. 653a), on-or (pp. 653-654). As I pointed out 
in my article on ‘Defective Rhymes, etc.,” p. 127, this imperfection 
does not appear more than twice in any of Lope’s authentic texts. 

10. La ingratitud vengada (Acad. N., V1) 

The nine plays so far studied are admittedly of doubtful author- 
ship. This is not true of La ingratitud vengada. Lope included 
a play by this title in Peregrino 1604, and Cervantes recalls it with 
praise in the Quijote (Parte I, Cap. xlviii). There is no question, 
either, that this is the play that Lope had printed in the Parte 
catorce of his comedias in 1620. Here he dedicated it gratefully 
to don Fernando Bermiidez y Carvajal and added: “representéla 
Osorio, el autor antiguo.”” Lope gave us further proof of his claim 
to the play by introducing himself in the cast of characters as 
Belardo and saying of himself: 


—Esotro es medio poeta; 
y por mi fe, mi sefior, 
que da un recado mejor 
que la mejor alcahueta. 
—jCémo te llamas? 
—Belardo. (pp. 468-469) 


If the authorship of La ingratitud vengada is beyond doubt, the 
same cannot be said for the authenticity of the text that Lope 
himself prepared for the Parte catorce, the only one extant. No one 
has, to my knowledge, raised this question, although Cotarelo did 
point out a few inaccuracies and defects in his Academia edition. 
But the irregularities are more numerous than he indicated and 
far more serious than the typical errors of careless copyists or 
printers. By their character and scope they suggest extensive 
tampering with the original text. 

The inclusion of La ingratitud vengada in Peregrino, 1604, 
Cervantes’ reference to it, and the mention of ‘Osorio, el autor 
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antiguo,” are all evidence of the age of the play. Buchanan 
(“Chronology, etc.,’”’ p. 23) dates it as of 1587?, Morley and Bruer- 
ton (p. 146), as of 1590-95 (possibly 1585~-95?), and Cotarelo (p. 
xxiv) calls it “obra de la mocedad de Lope.” Yet, the play did not 
go to press until 1620, thirty or thirty-five years after it was written. 

It is well known that Lope had considerable difficulties gathering 
his plays for publication and that often when he succeeded he could 
hardly recognize them. It is also true that Lope was not a careful 
editor of his own plays. In the Preface to the Parte quince (BAE, 
LII, xxiv) he testifies to both of these facts when he says: “Cum- 
pliendo va el Autor de estas comedias la palabra . . . en dar a la 
luz las que le vienen a las manos 0 a los pies, pidiéndole remedio. 
El hace lo que puede por ellas; mas puede poco; que las ocupaciones 
de otras cosas no le dan lugar a corregirlas como quisiera; que 
reducirlas a su primera forma es imposible; pero tiene por menos 
mal que salgan de su casa, que no de las ajenas, por no las ver como 
las primeras en tal desdicha, ya con loas y entremeses que él no 
imaginé6 en su vida, ya escritas con otros versos, y por autores no 
conocidos. ...” Judging by the extant text, La ingratitud 
vengada was one of these plays that came to him begging in vain for 
restoration. 

Cotarelo must have sensed the unreliability of the text when he 
adjudged the play ‘“dispuesta con poco arte. ... Tampoco 
sobresale por la correccién de estilo ni por la belleza de los versos”’ 
(p. xxix). Treating the play more objectively, Morley and Bruer- 
ton (p. 104) had difficulty classifying its versification. “Only two 
other plays—El hijo venturoso and El principe melancélico—in 
Table I and none in Table II have so few total passages.”” The 
precariousness of the comparison becomes evident when we remem- 
ber that the text of El principe melancélico from which the versi- 
fication figures were obtained is not authentic either.’® Is it any 
wonder, then, that neither the subjective approach of the Spanish 
critic nor the objective analysis of the American scholars was able 
to detect the deficient character of the text of La ingratitud vengada? 
Let us look at its orthoépy. 

In the following twelve verses aspiration of h in atonic syllable 
is necessary contrary to Lope’s practice: “jTéngase! —Diga,/ 
harnero” (p. 464a); “y/hardle la mamona” (p. 465a); “jAh/ 


16 Cf. my article “Did Lope de Vega Write the Extant El principe melancé- 
lico?”, HR, XXIV (1956), 42-49. 
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hideputa, qué pieza’”’ (p. 470a) ; “déjame/hablar primero” (p. 472a) ; 
“de quien ldstima/hacéis’” (p. 475a); “Esto le/haréis saber’’ (p. 
475b); ‘que no te/hardn agravio” (p. 478a); “jJestis, que te/hards 
mal” (p. 479b); ‘“‘que sin duda lo/hiciera” (p. 481a); ‘“me/hiciera 
tal agravio” (p. 481b); “ser tu/honrado padrino” (p. 484a); “que 
sin duda lo/hiciera” (p. 487a). In the next five verses aspiration 
of A is necessary or a non-Lopean hiatus results elsewhere. The 
last verse is hendecasyllabic: “‘j;Qué ha de/hacer? —Servir puede”’ 
(p. 460a); ‘‘me ha de/hacer competencia’”’ (p. 460b); ““jPues qué 
habemos de/hacer?” (p. 467b); “viene el picafio a/hurtar’’ (p. 
486a) ; ‘Pues déjeme/hacer, y mire y calle” (p. 466b). 

The play also contains a few irregularities in the treatment of 
individual words. Juez appears twice (pp. 479a, 485a) and cruel 
once (p. 478b) as monosyllables. Ruido is used once without 
dieresis (p. 477a). This, as indicated above (pp. 321-326), is 
contrary to Lope’s usage. The name Luciana appears thirty times 
in the text, six times with dieresis: pp. 468a, 473b, 474b, 480b, 
485a, 486b. Neither Morley nor Poesse encountered this name in his 
study. Professor Richard Tyler tells me that it does not occur in any 
other authentic Lope play, but as stated earlier, he calls my atten- 
tion to the presence of the name Luciano in El nacimiento de Ursén y 
Valentin and in El hijo venturoso. In its fourteen appearances in 
these two plays it is always used with diphthong (supra p. 329). 
It is very likely that Lope would treat both names alike; whether 
he did or not, it is not typical of him to be inconsistent in the 
syllabication of a proper noun. This is usually the technique of a 
poor poet who has difficulties in meeting the exigencies of his art. 

The text of La ingratitud vengada is admittedly poor. Cotarelo 
pointed out some of the defects and at times attempted to supply 
corrections. But the orthoépic irregularities noted, limited though 
they are in number, indicate that the text is not authentic. It 
should be relegated to the category of texts of doubtful authenticity 
and should not be used for generalizations on any aspect of Lope’s 
art or techniques. 

J. H. ARJONA 

University of Connnecticut 
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HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ALLUSIONS IN LARRA’S 
“EL HOMBRE MENGUADO” 


HE revocation of the Pragmdtica Sancién on March 29, 1830,' 
the death of Fernando VII on September 29, 1833, and the 

Carlist uprisings in the North three days later were the historical 
events that led Spain into the seven-year war between the Liberals 
and the Carlists. The Carlists first appeared in Spain in 1823 
under the leadership of the cleric, Padre Sdéez. The apostélicos, as 
they were called, stood for restoration of the Inquisition and 
extirpation of the Liberals. They would make no concession that 
might lead to a mitigation of Church and State absolutism. In 
the Basque provinces and in Navarre, Aragon, and Catalonia, 
small agricultural holdings were balanced with large, Church- 
owned, communal pasture lands. Since the Liberals proposed 
sale of Church property, there was a large Carlist following in the 
rural areas. However, the land reform being relatively unim- 
portant, the larger cities, Saragossa, Pomplona, and others were 
Liberal. 

Mariano José de Larra, who, like many other Spaniards, was 
preoccupied with the social and political implications of the war, 
wrote between October 18, 1833 and December 1, 1833, a series 
of five articles in La Revista Espafola: ‘Nadie pase sin hablar al 
portero o Los viajeros en Vitoria” (October 18, 1833); ““El hombre 
menguado o El Carlista en la Proclamacién” (October 27, 1833) ; 
“La planta nueva o El faccioso”’ (November 10, 1833); ‘“‘La junta 
de Castel-o-Branco”’ (November 19, 1833) ; ‘‘Fin de fiesta’? (Decem- 
ber 1, 1833). They all treat historical events of the war and 
reveal to us for the first time Larra’s Liberal tendencies. These 
were his first political articles and a study of them should provide 
a clearer insight into the others. 

Larra’s deft literary touch hides the historical value of these 
articles but a close examination shows their exciting accuracy. 
For instance, ‘‘Nadie pase sin hablar al portero” tells the story 


1 The Pragmdtica Sancién which had been in effect in Spain since 1713 allowed 
only male descendents to occupy the throne. Thé revocation made Isabel II, 
daughter of Fernando VII, legitimate heir. 
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of a Spanish traveller who is stopped in Alava by the facciosos 
led by el padre Vaca. The Carlists issue him a new passport 
which reads: 


ANO PRIMERO DE LA CRISTIANDAD 


Nos, fray Pedro Jiménez Vaca.—Concedo libre y seguro pasaporte a 
don Juan Ferndéndez, de profesién catélico, apostélico, y romano, que 
pasa a la villa revolucionaria de Madrid a diligencias propias; deja 
asegurada su conducta de catolicismo.? 

There was, in fact, a padre Vaca who was the leader of a group of 
fanatics in Vitoria and who actually did stop travellers and issue 
them new passports. Witness the following report in Panorama 
Espanol (Madrid, 1842, p. 31): 


Para que los venidores no puedan creerse que damos a los carlistas el 
titulo de fandticos tinicamente por espfritu de partido, diremos que 
los pasaportes que por los rebeldes de Vitoria se expedfan y que iban 
firmados por el padre Vaca se encabezaban del modo siguiente : 


ANO PRIMERO DE LA CRISTIANDAD 


Nos el padre Vaca. etc. etc. 


To take another example, “‘La planta nueva’’ compares the facciosos 
of Roa and Vizcaya to various plants and weeds and attributes 
many undesirable characteristics to them. “La junta de Castel-o- 
Branco” is a satire on the Carlist junta declaring the rights of Don 
Carlos. The pretender was in Castel-o-Branco during October 
of 1833 and on the twenty-fifth of that month, he issued a proclama- 
tion of his rights to the throne.* On the morning of November 20 
the Liberal general Sarsfield routed the Carlists at the foot of the 
Pefiacerrada and the next day he marched into Vitoria unopposed. 
On November 25 the Junta of Vizcaya decided to concentrate their 
forces on the outskirts of Bilbao, leaving the city itself—an im- 
portant Carlist stronghold—undefended so that Sarsfield captured 
it with little opposition. These events led Larra to write “Fin de 
fiesta’. Not foreseeing that Zumalacdérregui would instill new life 
into the Carlist forces at the beginning of 1834, Larra thought 
that the capture of these cities would bring a quick end to the war. 


? M. José de Larra, Articulos Completos (Madrid, 1951), p. 1086. 

5 Panorama Espajiol, p. 40. 

*D. Antonio Pirala, Historia de la Guerra Civil (Madrid, 1853-1856), I, 146- 
147. 
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Larra’s ‘‘El Hombre Menguado’’ 343 


Yet these first political articles are more than clever reporting. 
Through the detailed analysis of one articulo, it will be shown that 
Figaro has fused fact and fiction so skillfully that we, as twentieth- 
century readers, do not know where his history ends and his inven- 
tion begins. Only when we come to realize this can the full meaning 
of Larra’s journalism be understood. I give below an explication de 
texte of “El hombre menguado,”’ the second of the five mentioned 
articles, in order to reestablish the facts that were common knowl- 
edge to Larra’s contemporaries and to demonstrate the subtlety 
with which he combines literary skill and historical accuracy. 

As indicated by the title, ‘El hombre menguado o El carlista 
en la Proclamacién,” this article describes the proclamation, on 
October 24, 1833, of Isabel II as legitimate successor to the throne 
of Spain. Larra uses no dates, few names, no explanations or 
definitions, yet a careful comparison of this article with contem- 
porary history reveals an amazingly accurate picture of the day. 
Larra satirically describes a man—presumably a Carlist—whom 
he sees on the day of the proclamation. He engages him in con- 
versation ‘and they discuss the recent events of the war. Then 
the crowd celebrating the proclamation of Isabel surges forward 
shoving and pinching the Carlist and shouting ‘jViva Isabel IT!” 
in hisear. Though the Carlist is the object of ridicule, the descrip- 
tion is not only humorous but based on historical fact. 

A knowledge of history will allow us to verify the description 
of the Carlist. He had a “gran patilla, entre portugués y guerril- 
lero.” This, of course, refers to the Portuguese adherents of Don 
Miguel I who supported Carlos during his exile in Portugal and to 
the guerrillas under the priest Merino. By this date Merino was 
the commander of more than 11,000 realistas in the North of Spain. 
The Carlist wore a “‘traje todo de moda atrasada, porque las gentes 
de ese partido nunca estén muy al corriente.’”’ Naturally the 
Carlists, being traditionalists and for the most part rural people, 
did not wear the affected dress of many of Larra’s contemporaries. 
Figaro ridicules their dress again when he has the Carlist say: 
“Pero mire usted: usted me parece de los nuestros, porque viene 
usted tan mal arropado. .. .” Larra tells us that he has himself 
dressed poorly in order not to be suspected by the Carlists. (This 
scorn for the dress of the rural people is also expressed by Larra 
in “El Café.’’) ‘ 

He refers to their backwardness: “Corto de vista, si los hay, 
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como aquel que est4é acostumbrado a poca luz y le ofende la de un 
dia claro.’ The portrait of the politically short-sighted Carlist 
searching for a member of his party suggests Mesonero Romanos’ 
“E] amante corto de vista,”’ written in September of 1832, in which 
he describes a near-sighted lover looking for his beloved. Although 
Larra’s Carlist is not an historical character, he is described in 
historical context, and the comical description clearly reveals 
Larra’s political alignment. 

In the dialogue only two names are mentioned, but they are 
of the two most prominent Carlists of the war in 1833—Merino 
and Don Carlos. Jerénimo Merino was a priest who led the up- 
rising of a group of voluntarios realistas in Castilla la Vieja. He 
specialized in guerrilla warfare, and at the time of Larra’s article 
he had accumulated a large band and had penetrated as far as the 
Escorial. His method of enlisting men for the cause is correctly 
deseribed by Larra with his words “pena de la vida.’”’ Only three 
days before the article appeared, on October 24, 1833, Merino 
issued a circular from Aranda asking for volunteers for a battalion 
of realistas. The following words are part of that circular: 


Las justicias y demds autoridades, los individuos que componen el 
batallén, todas las personas a quienes comprenda algo de los articulos de 
esta 6rden, y particularmente ud., me serdn responsables de su exactisimo 
cumplimiento: castigaré con las penas mds severas a los que faltasen a 
él en lo mds minimo, y la de muerte tendré lugar con frecuencia, si lo 
exige la gravedad de la culpa. . . .5 


Merino’s enlisting procedure is described by the historian D. Antonio 
Pirala: 


Sin demora va el nuevo gefe [Merino ] a Septilveda, y reune a los realistas, 
y a los distritos de la Ribera, Burgo de Osma y Aillon, imponiendo pena 
de la vida a los que negaran a comparecer, la cual estiende a los que 
hablaran de los derechos de Isabel.® 


The episode of the correo to which Larra refers and the statement 
that “. . . los de Merino no es gente pagada, porque donde hay 
dinero se cobran ellos .. .” are also historical. Panorama Es- 
panol reports: “También en Vitoria hubo un notable alboroto 
llegando ya la osadia de los nuevos facciosos a detener los correos 


5 Op. cit., I, 336 (italics added). 
6 Op. cit., I, 114 (italics added). 
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y las diligencias (p. 21).7. In the early part of the war, Merino 
would line up his men along the camino real and attack the way- 
farers: 


Merino hizo exacciones de caballos y dinero: intercepté correos y toda 
clase de comunicaciones de los que llamaba revolucionarios de la reina, 
y conminé6 con la muerte a quien diese noticias a los gefes contrarios.*® 


Larra subtly suggests the adherence of the large cities to Liberalism 
when in the conversation about Merino he asks the Carlist : ‘‘; Ven- 
dré a Madrid después de esa victoria?” and the Carlist answers: 
“No, sefior; no le prueban los pueblos grandes.”’ Merino was in 
Segovia near the end of October, 1833° and his army was poorly 
provisioned, so it is quite probable that he did take bread from the 
Segovians as Larra says: “Dicen que en Segovia ha cogido prisi- 
oneras muchas raciones de pan.” 

Figaro tells us that Don Carlos was in Portugal during October 
of 1833. In fact, Carlos arrived in Lisbon on March 29, 1833, 
and when the miguelistas were driven from the capital, the royal 
parties of Don Miguel and Don Carlos moved to the area on the 
Spanish border. He had chosen Maryaé because there was a castle 
situated on the western side of a mountain which could only be 
reached by two winding roads. There the royal party considered 
themselves safe, and they began to direct an attack against the 
ejército de observacién commanded by General Rodil.” This 
confirms the dialogue in ‘‘E] hombre menguado”’ : 


— ... Ydigausted, jsesabe qué hace Su Majestad imperial en Marvaon? 
—Si, sefior ; esté aprendiendo portugués para gobernar a los espafioles . . ., 


y, dar un ataque al ejército de observacién. 


This ejército was the Spanish Army stationed in Ciudad Rodrigo 
with the purpose of keeping Carlos from returning to Spain. The 
pretender was later forced to move to Castel-o-Branco, and in the 
end Rodil drove him from Portugal. 

The other elements which make us aware that this article con- 
cerns a true event are the exact descriptions of the weather, of 


7 Larra makes a similar reference in ‘La planta nueva’’: “. . . dondequiera 
que aparece un correo, nacen en el acto de las mismas piedras, facciosos por todas 
partes . . .” (ed. cit., p. 1094). 

* Pirala, I, 114. 


*W. Walton, Revolutions of Spain (London, 1837), II, 89. 
© Op. cit., II, 108-109. 
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rumors, and of happenings in Madrid on the day of the proclamation 
(October 24, 1833). The following comparison of four lines of 
Larra’s dialogue with the account of the day given in a contemporary 
chronicle will show Larra’s interest in recording historical fact: 


—Mal dia parece que hace hoy—afiadié [El Carlista] en seguida, 
mirando al cielo. 

— {No le gusta a usted el dia este? Eh? 

—Anubarrado esté .. . 

—Es que hoy sale el sol mds tarde, pero saldrd4. 


The historical account: 


Aunque el dia de la proclamacién amanecié nebuloso, segin un peridédico 
de aquella fecha, en el momento que la Regenta y su hija se presentaron 
en el baleén de Palacio, el sol, como para ostentar la parte que tomaba 
en aquel acontecimiento, rasg6 las parduscas nubes y alumbré con su 
presencia tan memorable dia, lo cual dié vena a nuestros poetas para 
celebrar con sus alegéricas tan fausto suceso." 


Again when Larra says: “Decfan que hoy se levantaban en Ma- 
drid . . .,”” we may assume that he is referring to the rumor of a 
possible Carlist uprising in Madrid which must have been circulating 
about the capital before the 27th of October. For, in fact, on the 
27th shots were exchanged in the Plaza de la Lefia between a 
government patrol and a band of realistas.'* This being the date 
when the article appeared, one can see how excitingly accurate 
Larra was. Similarly, the moneda de proclamacién that hit the 
Carlist in the nose, and the real and peseta that the crowd reached 
for, were none other than the coins minted especially for the procla- 
mation of succession : 


Llegados a la Plaza de Palacio en uno de cuyos balcones asomése Maria 
Cristina con su hija Isabel, el alferez major, previas las ceremonias de 
costumbre, levanté el Pendén Real, después de las f6rmulas de los heral- 
dos de ofd, oid, oid, diciendo: Castilla, Castilla, Castilla, por Dofia Isabel 
[1 de Borbén; arrojandose en el acto multitud de medallas [actually 
monedas } acufiados al objeto.” 


We have been able to verify the details of Larra’s article as 
historical facts of the three-day period between October 24, the day 


't Panorama Espaiiol, I, 25. 

2 Cf., Panorama Espajiol (p. 25) and Modesto Lafuente, Historia General de 
Espaiia, XX (Barcelona, 1890), 12-13. 

8 Panorama Espaiiol, I, 25. 
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of the proclamation, and October 27, the date of publication of the 
article. Figaro has not only accurately reported the movements 
and actions of Don Carlos and Merino, but also the actual weather 
conditions and even the rumors of Madrid. But this is more than 
accurate political reporting because the entire article is ordered by a 
consciously literary structure. 

“E] hombre menguado” was written in that period of Larra’s 
journalism (1833) which shows his general interest in form. By 
basing the article on a poem by Moratin, he achieves a special form 
and unity. The epigraph of the article, as Larra tells us, is from 
Moratin : 

Tal del pobrete 
La rabia fué, 
tal cachetina 
siguié después, 
que mal herido, 
zurrado bien, 
allf entre el lodo 
me le dejé. 


These are the last eight lines from Moratin’s El coche en venta. A 
study of this poem reveals to us that Larra has taken its structure 
as the framework of “El hombre menguado.”” The poem concerns 
a man who goes into the street (‘‘Salf a las diez/ A ver a Clori / No 
lo acerté / Horas menguadas / Debe de haber.’’) and sees a salesman 
on the corner (“‘Y en una esquina / Me le encontré’’). In order to 
escape the salesman, the man slips through a funeral procession 
in which the pursuing salesman becomes entangled with an acolyte 
and falls. Moratin ends his poem with the lines Larra chose for his 
epigraph. Obviously, the article is patterned after the poem. 
First, Larra changes the connotation of menguado: “Horas men- 
guadas debe de haber, dice Moratin, y hombres menguados debe de 
haber, decia yo... .” In Larra’s usage, the word means ‘con- 
sumed and demeaned by something physically or morally’—this 
something being Carlism. In describing the humorous spectacle 
of the crowd sweeping the Carlist away, Larra even uses the same 
word as Moratin—cachetina. Thus it is seen that the unity and 
structure of the article cannot be understood without recourse to 
its structural model—just as the substance cannot be understood 
without the historical knowledge on which jt is based. For Larra’s 
contemporary readers the epigraph doubtless called to mind the 
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whole poem that serves as, is indeed evoked as, his structural model. 
The poem was probably as familiar as the historical facts alluded to; 
the modern reader must acquire this familiarity if he is to feel the 
full force of Larra’s article. 

In the description of the Carlist, Larra makes a literary allusion 
which not only brings the historical period into focus but also hints 
at his own political allegiance: ‘. . . el hombre buscaba tan por 
menor como don Simplicio Bobadilla busca fantasmas en La pata 
de cabra. .. .”’ The play La pata de cabra, an enormous success 
in Madrid at the time of Larra’s article, was written by a French- 
man, D. Juan Grimaldi, who had come to Spain with the armies of 
d’Angouléme in 1823. Grimaldi displays the language and customs 
of the Spanish people so well that, as Mesonero Romanos says, only 
a man completely imbued with the Spanish spirit could have named 
his protagonist D. Simplicio Bobadilla de Majaderano y Cabeza 
de Buey. A collaborator with Larra in La Revista Espajiola, 
Grimaldi became so influential in the liberal press that he was 
named Spanish consul to Paris under the Regency of Maria Cris- 
tina.“ It was he who suggested Larra’s use of the pseudonym 
Figaro. 

The clarification of yet a third literary reference will show how 
Larra draws on other writers for satirical purposes. Larra, in 
order to strike up a conversation with the Carlist, asks him for a 
light. The dialogue continues and Larra inquires: ‘‘;Le estorbaba 
a usted algo, amigo?” The response obviously suggests the many 
problems of Carlism: ‘“Y aun algos.’”’ This answer could only 
originate with the inimitable Sancho, and indeed it does (D. Q., 
II, 29). In “El barco encantado,’’ Don Quixote asks: “;Has 
topado algo?’”’ and Sancho answers: “Y aun algos,”’ confessing his 
poor control of his bowels. What is there to Carlism? Sancho 
Panza has the answer. 

From the foregoing, there remains no doubt that Larra was a 
journalist who was extremely aware of the period in which he wrote. 
The substance of “El hombre menguado” has been shown to be 
historical, not only in general, but in such detail that each event 
can be dated between October 24, 1833, the day the article describes, 
and October 27, 1833, when the article appeared. As a shadow 
structure for the article he has chosen a poem by Moratin, certainly 
one of the most popular and oft-quoted literary men of Larra’s day. 


4 Mesonero Romanos, Memorias de un Setentén (Madrid, 1881), p. 68. 
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Allusion is made to La pata de cabra, a play which has not weathered 
time but which was an enormous success in Madrid from 1828 
until the middle of the century. Larra clearly shows that he is a 
Liberal, yet his satire is so light as to suggest humor rather than 
maliciousness. The physical description of the Carlist—‘‘men- 
guado, cabeza chica y achatada, la nariz aplastada, los pies como 
persona que no anda muy derecha’’—is an amiable caricature that 
hardly foreshadows the bitter satirist that Larra becomes in 1835- 
1836. In dissecting Larra’s work, it has not been my purpose to 
spoil its unity and its effect, but to reveal the true art. The other 
four articles in this series of Figaro can be explained in the same 
manner, and we shall not arrive at a full understanding of one of 
Spain’s most important prose writers until all of his political articles 
have been subjected to such an analysis. 


E. Inman Fox 
Vanderbilt University 
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VARIA 


EL MORO EN LAS LETRAS CASTELLANAS* 


El tema del moro en las letras castellanas ha tenido la fortuna de 
inspirar en nuestro siglo estudios valiosos como los de H. A. Deferrari, 
G. Cirot, M. Fernandez Almagro, L. Morales Oliver, E. Moreno Baez 
y F. Lépez Estrada. Frente a éstas y a muchas otras investigaciones 
de 4mbito particular, el libro de la Sefiorita Carrasco Urgoiti, aunque 
rico en aportes originales, representa ante todo un oportuno esfuerzo 
de coordinacién y sintesis. 

Contribuye a su mérito el gran niimero de obras examinadas, entre 
ellas muchas rarezas bibliogrdficas y muchas piezas dispersas en revistas 
y periéddicos poco accesibles, para las que la autora acredita la colabora- 
cién de varios allegados, lo que da a su libro el aire de una simpatica 
empresa de familia. El] material se ordena por los grandes periodos de 
la literatura espafiola y, dentro de éstos, por géneros literarios. De ahf 
que a veces la produccién de un mismo autor queda distribuida entre 
varios casilleros, pero tal dispersién refleja la falta de reaccién unitaria, 
ya que, al estudiarse una actitud bien definida, como la de Zorrilla, ha 
prevalecido el tratamiento del autor como unidad. 

En conjunto, el cultivo del tema esté enfocado en Espafia, y desde 
este punto de vista se da una ojeada a las otras literaturas En tal 
perspectiva se sittian las breves noticias sobre la repercusién del tema 
en Portugal, Brasil y paises hispanoamericanos (pdgs. 279 y sig.), que 
hacen echar de menos la noticia correspondiente sobre Catalufia. Una 
nutrida bibliograffa y dos {ndices facilitan el manejo de esta obra, escrita 
en estilo sencillo y ameno, a veces graciosamente coloquial, pero impresa 
con el descuido que por desgracia afea tantos libros espafioles.! 


* A propésito de El moro de Granada en la literatura (del siglo XV al XX). 
Por Maria Soledad Carrasco Urgoiti. Revista de Occidente, Madrid, 1956: 
499 pdginas. 

1 El lector norteamericano afiorar4 la saludable institucién del editor al 
toparse repetidamente con desdeciria (pags. 60, 131, 216) por ‘desdiria’ (pdg. 331) ; 
estos fallos (pig. 384) por ‘estas fallas’; grdcil (pag. 259) por ‘graciosa, delicada.’ 
Es marcado el abuso del gerundio como remolcador sintdctico. {Por qué no 
traducir Saze ‘Sajonia’ (pag. 128) y los titulos nobiliarios alemanes Graf ‘conde’ 
(pdg. 230) y Freiherr ‘barén’ (pdg. 275), y adoptar la transcripcién espafiola del 
apellido ruso Dolgoruki en lugar de la francesa Dolgorouki (pég. 241)? La forma 
hoy admitida para el nombre del autor del Dezir N. 530 del Cancionero de Baena 
es Ferrén Sanchez Calavera, no “Ferrdn Sanchez de Talavera” (pdég. 210), basada 
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Merced a una sagaz percepcién de lo individual histérico, la Sefiorita 
Carrasco Urgoiti caracteriza con acierto la actitud de cada época: es 
elocuente, por ejemplo, del fervor e ignorancia de los romdnticos que los 
alemanes e ingleses considerasen rasgos exéticos propios de la civilizacién 
espafiola los que hallaban en las péginas de Ginés Pérez de Hita y que 
éste habia acumulado adrede para crear una visién exética de Granada 
(pag. 227); agréguese la generalizada creencia de que los romances 
fronterizos y moriscos eran traducciones del drabe, y otros detalles no 
menos reveladores de ese fervor e ignorancia por el pintoresco pasado 
en los propios espafioles (pdgs. 336, 340). La diversidad de reacciones 
ante los mismos temas se agudiza en el conflicto entre escuelas: un Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa echa mano profusamente al color local o prescinde de 
él segin el molde neocldsico o romdntico en que vierta su drama (pags. 
175 y sig.); una forma tipicamente neocldsica encuadra en la Zoraida 
de Cienfuegos, la Aiza de Castro y Orozco, la Granada rendida de Vaca 
de Guzman el tumulto pasional, el desborde imaginativo y el goce 
anticuario propios del romanticismo (pags. 166 y sig., 177 y sigs., 196). 
Nada perfila mejor la individualidad de épocas y lugares y de su relacién 
mutua que el zigzagueo de un mismo tema a través de las fronteras: 
en los afios prerromdnticos, los espafioles Cienfuegos, Pizarro, Torres 
Marin derivan su inspiracién granadina del Gonzalve de Cordoue de 
Florian mds bien que de fuentes autéctonas, pero el Gonzalve implica 
a su vez un retorno a las Guerras civiles de Granada mds bien que la 
adhesién a la novelistica francesa del siglo XVII (pags. 136 y sigs., 152, 
1690 y sigs., 176 y sig., 213). 

La autora logra asir los factores no propiamente artisticos de los 
hechos literarios. Asif sefiala cémo el triunfo de la novela morisca en la 
literatura francesa del siglo XVII corresponde al gusto de la sociedad 
francesa de esos tiempos por los espectdculos cortesanos y la galanteria 
refinada (pags. 103 y sigs.) ; cémo la superioridad moral de los cristianos 
y la conversién de los moros, obligada en la presentacién espafiola del 
Siglo de Oro, desaparecen en la presentacién francesa del siglo XVIII, 
al calor del escepticismo religioso (pags. 55, 62, 68, 127); cémo la revo- 


en una falsa lectura. La fe de erratas es muy insuficiente; como muestra de los 
muchos yerros no corregidos véase: le conquéte (pag. 128); in Jahr 1432 (pag. 
143) ;” Joseph von Freiherr Auffenberg” (pag. 275); alcayde (pdg. 285); 1891 
(pdg. 381) en lugar de 1841 (cf. N. Alonso Cortés, Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras, 
(Valladolid, 1916-1920], II, 156 y sig.). La bibliografia es cuidadosa, salvo 
alguna excepcién como la referencia incompleta al estudio de W. W. Comfort 
(p4g. 455). En el indice alfabético figuran bajo el nombre Aliatar tanto los 
personajes literarios asi llamados como el personaje histérico Alf Alatar, aleaide 
de Loja y suegro de Boabdil, muerto en 1483. Estanislao de Cosca [es decir, 
Kotska ] Vayo debia figurar en el indice por el dltimo apellido, ya que el primero 
no pertenece al novelista valenciano sino al santo polaco. 
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lucién de 1830 presté al estreno en Paris del Aben Humeya un éxito de 
actualidad que légicamente no pudo obtener en Madrid (pag. 323). 
También estén agudamente calados los efectos del peso mismo de una 
tradicién literaria: la imagen irreal de Granada que forja Pérez de Hita 
impide durante siglos ver la Granada verdadera y apreciar cuanto no es 
en ella rastro drabe (pags. 415 y sig.); las reacciones extremas de los 
hombres de la generacién del 98 y del modernismo (pags. 442 y sigs.) 
prueban el vigor de aquella fantasmagorifa literaria, responsable también, 
a mi ver, de las localizaciones e identificaciones semieruditas para apoyar 
varias difundidas leyendas (pég. 314). Desde otro punto de vista, lo 
imperioso de esa tradicién se aquilata por la transferencia de los asuntos 
mas diversos al ambiente prescrito por la moda: el melodrama de Pixeré- 
court Les maures d’Espagne ou Le pouvoir de l’enfance viste a la morisca 
a los husitas de Kotzebue, Die Hussiten vor Naumburg im Jahre 1432 
(pags. 143 y sig.); Martinez de la Rosa plantea en su Morayma la situa- 
cién de la Andromaque (paég. 174) ; Iglesias de la Casa asigna a la mora Aja 
y al moro Zaide los papeles de Dido y Eneas en las Heroidas, VII (pag 
187) ; Coleridge, en su tragedia Osorio lieva al reinado de Felipe II y a la 
rebelién de los moriscos dos temas de Schiller que nada tienen que ver 
con ellos (pdég. 233); G. W. Montgomery traslada a la Alpujarra y a la 
corte de Aben Humeya la aventura de Rip van Winkle y los colonos 
holandeses en las Catskill Mountains de Nueva York (pags. 312 y sig.). 

A la par de captar los hilos, por asf decirlo, que mueven el fenémeno 
literario, muestra el libro un juicio critico penetrante que pondera los 
varios aspectos de las obras estudiadas, ofrece la cabal impresién de 
conjunto y deslinda sus rafces, sus huellas y su lugar en la produccién 
total de los respectivos autores. Sirvan de muestra las excelentes pdginas 
sobre las Guerras civiles de Granada (pags. 63 y sigs.), sobre los romances 
moriscos de Nicol4s Ferndndez de Moratin (pags. 187 y sigs.), y tantos 
inteligentes cotejos, entre los que bastarfa citar el de Zorrilla y Victor 
Hugo (pags. 349 y sigs.), o aquellos que subrayan los casos en que el 
escritor se aparta de su fuente inmediata acertando intuitivamente con 
el tono apropiado: Dryden, verbigracia, deja a un lado la fiofierfa de 
salén de la Almahide, y devuelve a sus moros los rasgos bravios del 
Romancero (pags. 115 y sig.; cf. también pdég. 396, a propésito del P. 
Arolas). Sélo podria formularse a la autora el reproche—si reproche 
es—de excesiva indulgencia para con la poesia “mauréfila” del siglo 
pasado, en su gran mayorfa de muy menguados quilates estéticos. 

A lo largo de la exposicién, se dilucidan satisfactoriamente buen 
nimero de puntos intrincados. Tales son la elaboracién de la leyenda 
de Garcilaso de la Vega y el Avemaria (p4gs. 38 y sigs.), que culmina 
idealmente cuando Girolamo Graziani, en su poema I/ conquisto di 
Granata, 1650, identifica a este Garcilaso, contempordneo de la batalla 
del Salado (1340) con el poeta, y le hace morir como éste, herido de una 
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pedrada al escalar el muro enemigo (pag. 99). O el surgimiento de los 
romances moriscos, a la vez derivados y distintos de los fronterizos, 
esencialmente enlazados con el canto, inspirados en un sentido virtuosista 
de la descripcién y en la concepcién del amor cortés que ofrecfan los 
libros de caballerfas, y con frecuencia autobiogrdficos (pag. 47 y sig.).? 
O la acogida de los romdnticos espafioles a los asuntos de moros y moris- 
cos, en la que convergen la familiaridad con la moda francesa del siglo 
XVIII, todavia operante, el prestigio de Le dernier Abencérage que la 
acomodaba a la forma y sensibilidad de la nueva escuela, el amor a lo 
exético y a la tradicién nacional (sobre todo a la de la Edad Media) 
que en Espafia venfa a coincidir con el pasado drabe, y la versién literaria 
de dicho pasado en el teatro y la novela del Siglo de Oro (pags. 147 y 
sigs.). 

De entre los numerosos problemas menores, me es muy grato destacar 
la solucién de lo que para mf fue siempre un acertijo en el Romance 
mauresque de Victor Hugo (Les Orientales, XXX): 


Le fils de la renégate 
Qui commande une frégate 
Du roi maure Aliatar. 


Seguin feliz conjetura de la Sefiorita Carrasco Urgoiti, el estupendo ripio 
seria “eco de los romances [fronterizos] del Maestre de Calatrava” 
(pag. 268). En efecto: el romance “jAy Dios, qué buen caballero / el 
maestre de Calatrava! .. .”’ (Durén, N. 1103) da como tercera entre 
las victimas del Maestre a ‘“‘Gonzalo / hijo de la renegada,” mientras que 
el vengador de la cuarta se llama Aliatar en el romance inserto en las 
Guerras civiles de Granada, y el cristiano buscado por el moro vengador 
también es un don Rodrigo, como el contrincante de Mudarra. Verdad 
es que dichos romances dan como rey al Rey Chico (Duran, N. 1102) o 
a Alijar (Primavera y flor de romances, apud M. Menéndez Pelayo, 
Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos (Madrid, 1899], VIII, N. 89), 
que la nave ni pertenece al rey ni es fragata (tipo de embarcacién que no 
aparece antes del siglo XVI), que su capitén no viene de la Cérdoba del 
siglo X sino de Africa en el siglo XV, y que su nombre no es Mudarra 
sino Albayaldos, pero no era Victor Hugo hombre de pararse en barras. 


2 Aqui hubiera sido oportuno mencionar los articulos que ha venido dedicando 
al “romancero nuevo” J. F. Montesinos en BHi, LIV (1952), 386-404; NRFH, 
VI (1952), 352-378; RPh, VI (1953), 231-247. El estudio de El Abencerraje, 
muy juicioso en su valoracién literaria, ha de completarse en cuanto al andlisis 
de los textos con los publicados posteriormente por F. Lépez Estrada, El Aben- 
cerraje y la hermosa Jarifa, (Madrid, 1957), y A. Rumeau, “L’Abencérage. Un 
texte retrouvé,” BHi, LIX (1957), 369-395; y en cuanto a las fuentes y ambiente 
literario en que surgié, con algunas noticias y obserVaciones que el lector discreto 
podr4 espigar en la extensa introduccién de la citada obra de Lépez Estrada. 
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Al trazar un panorama de tal amplitud es imposible evitar omisiones. 
Las del presente libro confirman la exactitud del cuadro general,? con dos 
salvedades que por eso creo necesario tratar con algin detalle. Es la 
primera la omisién de don Juan Manuel, ya que la imagen caballeresca 


*Sin apurar la busqueda, anoto las siguientes: a los romances fronterizos 
estudiados, agréguese el pasaje del Victorial que, segtin observacién de su editor 
(J. de M. Carriazo, Madrid, 1940, pags. xxxvi y 295 y sig.), parece aludir a una 
composicién perdida en que la Pefia de Setenil se encaraba con su sitiador, Alfonso 
XI, en forma que sugiere el didlogo entre Granada y Juan II en el romance Abe- 
ndmar.—Pueden complementarse las excelentes pdgs. 197-201, sobre el poema que 
Leandro Fernandez de Moratin escribié en su adolescencia, con las reflexiones 
que le inspiraron en su madurez los jardines del Alcdzar y la Mezquita-Catedral 
de Cérdoba (Obras péstumas, Madrid, 1867, II, 15 y sigs.), las cuales trasuntan 
la mds delicada simpatia por las pasadas glorias moriscas y jcosa rara! a la vez 
hacen justicia a la arquitectura cristiana de la Catedral.—La sdtira de Juan Bau- 
tista Arriaza A una comedia, escrita hacia 1792 (segin nota de la ed. de Paris, 
1840, II, 274), ridiculiza cierto drama prerromantico, La Judit castellana, cuyo 
tema era un lance de leyenda entre cristianos y zegries, y cuya heroina degollaba 
a un enamorado Abdemelik.—Entre los romances de asunto morisco estudiados 
en las pdgs. 213 y sigs., debe incluirse una de las mejores composiciones lfiricas 
de Quintana, La fuente de la mora encantada.—De Trueba y Cossio dice A. 
Gonzalez Palencia en el Prélogo de su edicién de la Espafia romantica (Madrid, 
1942), pags. xvi y sig.: “En La Renegada, primer canto de un cuento poético 
que habia de tener tres libros, trat6é de imitar los poemas cortos de Walter Scott, 
tomando como base el relato tradicional de dofia Isabel de Solis, la Zoraida o 
Zoraya 4rabe.”—En la citada ed. de Arriaza, II, 213, el catdlogo de la misma 
imprenta (Pillet) menciona sin nombre de autor, “El espectro de la montafia de 
Granada, 4 vol. en 18.”—Bécquer cultiv6 en su leyenda La cueva de la mora 
el tema de los amores entre un caballero cristiano y una doncella granadina, 
bautizada in extremis, y en sus Esbozos dedicé un ensayo a La arquitectura drabe 
en Toledo.—El poema El cautivo, de los Recuerdos de las montafias de José La- 
marque de Novoa (Sevilla, 1879), versa sobre un cautivo cristiano ejecutado 
en Granada.—Amés de Escalante, aparte celebrar en un soneto la Granada de 
Zorrilla, escribiéd En la Alhambra, composicién en tres romances (Poesias, ed. 
M. Menéndez Pelayo [Madrid, 1907]).—Los versos de los hermanos Alvarez 
Quintero “Era un jardin sonriente, / era una tranquila fuente / de cristal . . .,” 
insertos en la comedia Amores y amorios, III (1908), emparientan por su forma 
estréfica y por sus elementos descriptivos con la poesia de fuentes y jardines 
drabes a que se refiere la Sefiorita Carrasco Urgoiti en las pdgs. 416 y 440 y 
sig.—La composicién Envidia de Ricardo Gil, El tltimo libro (Murcia, 1909), 
tiene por personajes a Hasdin y Omar, obreros de la Alhambra en el reinado de 
Alhamar.—Las confesiones de Manuel Machado sobre su herencia mora (Manuel 
y Antonio Machado, Obras completas [Madrid, 1947], pags. 3 y 10) concuerdan 
con el comentario de la autora, pég. 443, sobre la generacién de Ganivet ; asimismo 
concuerdan en acentuar la melancclia como ténica granadina sus poesias Granada, 
por Rusifiol y Canto a Andalucia (ibid., pags. 182 y 233).—No por su mérito liter- 
ario sino por su singular hostilidad vale la pena recordar la novela de Armando 
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del moro y la de sus cortes como centros de molicie refinada y suntuosa 
nace en sus escritos y se explica porque don Juan Manuel pertenece al 
“‘clima” de frontera, y porque en sus tiempos merma considerablemente 
el fmpetu de la Reconquista, en parte por la turbulencia de magnates 
que, como él mismo, anduvieron a veces en tratos mds cordiales con el 
rey de Granada que con el de Castilla (cf. A. Giménez Soler, Don Juan 
Manuel (Zaragoza, 1932], pdgs. 83 y 86), circunstancias favorables a 
la compenetracién de ambas culturas. El Libro de los estados (BAE, LI, 
323b) afirma el valor del moro como guerrero; los Exemplos XXIV, 
XXV, XXVIII, XXX, XLI y L del Conde Lucanor exhiben una serie 
de reyes moros magndénimos y discretos. Es muy digno de nota que 
el Gnico caso de amores en la austera coleccién (Exemplo L) tenga por 
protagonista a Saladino, que el cuento de Alhaquén (Exemplo XLI) 
evoque, sin cefiirse a la verdad histérica, un ambiente de excesivo goce 
artistico, y el de Abenabet y Ramaiquia (Exemplo XXX) ostente una 
galanterfa de derroche y estetismo que a ojos del mundo castellano 
debié de aparecerse como el parangén de la fascinadora desmesura “ori- 
ental.”” Bien se echa de ver que don Juan Manuel conoce asimismo 
otros aspectos de la sociedad drabe—sus tedlogos (Libro de los estados, 
pag. 345b), gentes de condicién media (Exemplo XXV) o de mal vivir 
(Exemplos XLI y XLII), y hasta un rey necio (Exemplo XXXII)— 
pero decididamente lo que prefiere para su creacién literaria es un atrac- 
tivo exotismo, casi tan deliberado como el de las Guerras civiles de Granada‘. 


Palacio Valdés, Los cérmenes de Granada (Madrid, 1927). Para el escritor asturi- 
ano, el miraje romdntico de Granada es un embeleco, que trastorna la vida de 
cuantos lo acogen, los cuales, a su vez, 0 son sofiadores enclenques, o tontos o 
bribones. El autor, por medio de situaciones y personajes mds o menos simbé- 
licos, condena enérgicamente todo lo drabe para exaltar la Espafia cristiana, 
haciendo gala de la mas estrecha y cerril moralidad de aldea. 

‘Como en tantos otros aspectos, también en éste es muy curiosa la semejanza 
y la diferencia del coeténeo Libro de buen amor. En contraste con don Juan 
Manuel y sus contactos de frontera, Juan Ruiz, en su Castilla la Nueva, sdlo 
conoce humildes mudéjares, entre ellos las juglaresas moras para quienes compuso 
tanta cdntica (c. 1513b), y que a buen seguro no serian dechado de virtud. Sin 
embargo, también Juan Ruiz testimonia de este primer momento de la fascinacién 
por lo drabe, en cuanto elige a una mora como heroina de la versién mds vigorosa 
de la amada esquiva (c. 1508 y sigs.). No se ha estudiado como lo merece la 
exquisita factura de este episodio sin fuente libresca, sin moralizacién, sin inter- 
polacién de fabulas, donde la mora pronuncia exactamente cuatro palabras, una 
al final de cada copla, y vive como personaje literario. Baste subrayar aqui, 
en conexién con el libro resefiado, cémo el Arcipreste opone la virtud de la mucha- 
cha mora a la vana actividad de su enamorado cristiano, y su laconismo a la 
labia sinuosa con que Trotaconventos la tienta con protestas de amistad e incita- 
ciones a la codicia. Nétese que el poeta acentiia el‘color drabe de la aventura 
haciendo hablar a la muchacha en su propia lengua y multiplicando arabismos en 
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Por afiadidura, la innovacién de don Juan Manuel no quedé aislada. 
Diego Catalan ha sefialado la “maurofilia” de la Gran crénica de Alfonso 
XI y, sobre todo, su concepto caballeresco del amor como inspirador de 
la proeza guerrera (“Ideales moriscos en una crénica de 1344,” NRFH, 
VII [1953], 570 y sigs.). Andloga presentacién caballeresca del enemigo 
moro campea en el Poema de Alfonso Onceno, mds algdn intencionado 
eco de estilo 4rabe, como la exaltada descripcién de la ciudad combatida 
(c. 2133: “Algezira esprandor daba / como estrella de Levante’’) y su 
identificacién con la virgen amada (c. 2403 y sigs.). También implica 
idealizacién del drabe el papel de consejero previsor que da Pero Lépez 
de Ayala en la Crénica del rey don Pedro a “un moro de Granada . . ., 
gran sabidor e grand filésofo e consejero del Rey de Granada” a quien, 
para mayor verosimilitud, llama Benahatin, esto es, Ibn al-Jatib de 
Loja, el poligrafo eminente en la corte de Muhammad V. Y es particu- 
larmente instructivo el estilo “oriental,” abundante en f6rmulas pintores- 
cas y en apdlogos, que Lépez de Ayala gasta en las dos imaginarias cartas 
de Benahatin y que tanto difiere de su estilo corriente. Otro tanto 
cabe decir de la supuesta carta del Rey de Marruecos que los caballeros 
de Jaén leen en la fiesta morisca con que celebran la Navidad de 1463 
(Hechos del Condestable Miguel Lucas de Iranzo, ed. J. de M. Carriazo 
[ Madrid, 1940], pégs. 99 y sig.). Muy reveladora también es la enu- 
meracién de personajes aguerridos que Pero Ferruz propone como 
dechados al Canciller Ayala (Cancionero de Baena, N. 305): al elogio de 
los pobladores miticos de Espafia, de los héroes judfos, griegos, romanos 
y caballerescos y de los préceres castellanos, siguen tres coplas en ala- 
banza de caudillos drabes de Oriente y Occidente. 

La otra omisién importante atafie a la mejor novela histérica escrita 
en castellano en lo que va de siglo. Me refiero a La gloria de don Ramiro 
(Buenos Aires, 1908), que pinta la Espafia de fines del reinado de Felipe 
II dividida en un fandtico y sombrio mundo cristiano y en un mundo 
morisco de sana sensualidad y libertad. Aunque buen conocedor de la 
historia y el arte de Espafia, Enrique Larreta ha preferido atenerse, pues, 
a una visién no espafiola del conflicto entre cristianos y moriscos, antes 
bien forjada en la literatura extranjera y principalmente francesa (A. 
Alonso, El modernismo en ‘‘La gloria de don Ramiro’’ [Buenos Aires, 
1942], pdgs. 156 y sigs.; cf. Carrasco Urgoiti, pdgs. 226, 231, 233, 273, 


boca de su interlocutora quien, ademas, llama dos veces “Criador’’ a Dios: tal 
denominaci6n, que el Libro de buen amor emplea sélo en este pasaje, es particular- 
mente adecuada al uso morisco o judio (cf. Antén de Montoro: “jOh Ropero 
amargo, triste, / que no sientes tu dolor! / Setenta afios que naciste / y en todos 
siempre dixiste / Inviolata permansiste / y nunca juré al Criador’’), pues aleja 
toda identificacién con las personas propiamente cristianas de la Trinidad. Véase 
‘Nuevas notas para la interpretacién del Libro de buen amor,” NRFH, XIII 
(1959), 67 y sigs. 
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276, 304). Tampoco es espafiol en su origen el motivo de los amores 
trdgicos entre una cristiana y un morisco separados por la diferencia de 
religi6n aunque, prestigiado por el cultivo de Chateaubriand, acabé 
por introducirse en el romanticismo espafiol (cf. Carrasco Urgoiti, pags. 
311, 333, 335, 362). Precisamente el que Larreta reviva tales planteos 
en su novela, triunfo de prosa modernista, frente a la aversién de los 
modernistas y la generacién del 98 por el tema de moros y moriscos, 
prueba su independencia de las corrientes literarias peninsulares, y su 
amor al pasado espafiol a través de modalidades creadas en Francia, 
Inglaterra y Alemania—nota muy caracterfstica dei arte argentino. 
Algunas afirmaciones incompletas o discutibles’ (como no puede 


5 Por ejemplo p4g. 70: la autora nota certeramente que “la relacién entre 
moros y cristianos aparece menos ennoblecida en Ozmin y Daraja que en el Abence- 
rraje o en Pérez de Hita.” jNose deberd esta menor nobleza a que Mateo Aleman 
ha intentado adaptar una situacién de novela griega, la de los amantes cautivos, 
uno de los cuales es objeto de la persecucién amorosa del amo, siendo el otro 
empleado como medianero? La situaci6n—que Cervantes reelaboré también en 
Los bafios de Argel y en Persiles y Segismunda—no est& lograda en la novelita de 
Alemdn, ya que los embustes de Ozmin y Daraja, asi como los destinos de don 
Rodrigo y don Alonso, amos de aquél, quedan en el aire, anulados por la interven- 
cién de los Reyes Catélicos quienes, como dei ex machina, cortan inartisticamente 
el enredo.—P4g. 91: Permitase tomar a beneficio de inventario la historieta del 
morisco a quien fray Antonio de Guevara dice deber su eficaz formulacién de la 
leyenda del Suspiro del Moro (Epistolas familiares, II, 6). El hecho de que 
Guevara sitde con nimia puntualidad su encuentro con el morisco y comience por 
sugerir que le cita verbalmente (‘Si querer ta, Alfaqui, parar aqui poquito poquito, 
micontar . . .””) no acredita mds la anécdota granadina que los pormenores paleo- 
graficos y bibliogrdficos acreditan las fantaseadas anécdotas grecorromanas que 
sembré en sus obras el Obispo de Mondofiedo.— Pag. 95: En cuanto a la técnica 
del drama, los modelos de la Historia Baetica de Carlo Verardi son las sacre rappre- 
sentazioni y el teatro de Terencio, al que ademés sigue de cerca en el didlogo, 
hasta el punto de adjudicar a Isabel la Catélica la alabanza que la cortesana 
Tais recibe de uno de sus amantes (Historia Baetica, pdg. 369: “Hui, tu mihi 
illam laudas?” Eunuchus, v. 1053: “Mihi illam laudas?”). Verdad es que los 
moros hablan a veces de dioses (pdgs. 330 y sig., 355), citan ejemplos clasicos 
(pigs. 330, 342, 353) y aun fechan al modo romano (pag. 341), pero ello no implica 
caracterizacién pagana, como juzga la autora, sino sujecién a las normas estilis- 
ticas de la época (particularmente imperativas al escribir en latin), y andlogas 
a la alusién ovidiana a Hermafrodito y Sdélmacis en labios del Abencerraje ; asi, 
la invocacién de Boabdil summe Jupiter (pag. 351) no es mds pagana que la de 
Dante al “sommo Giove / che fosti in terra per noi crocifisso” (Purgatorio, VI, 
118 y sig.). Pareceria, al contrario, que Verardi se empefié en mantener notas 
tipicas del islamismo (pag. 331: ‘Deo nostro et clarissimo eius prophetae Mag- 
medi’; pdg. 353: “templum quod Meschit dicimus”), aunque estaba lejos de 
conocerlas bien (pdg. 353: ‘‘Magmedis et aliorum prephetarum nostrorum monu- 
menta”). Una peculiaridad no sefialada de la Historia Baetica es que, a pesar 
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menos de haberlas en un libro que abarca tan copioso y variado material) 
no quitan mérito al trabajo resefiado, que sin duda ser4 por muchos afios 
la obra de consulta imprescindible para cuantos se interesen en su asunto. 


Marfa Rosa Lipa pe MALKIEL 
Stanford University 


del elogio formal de Isabel la Catélica (pég. 369), la pinta timida y décil, y le 
atribuye una actuacién muy magra y deslucida: cuando aconseja diferir el com- 
bate, el Cardenal Mendoza se le opone; Fernando sigue el parecer del Cardenal 
y responde a su mujer como un marido de comedia romana: “Si tacueris, citius 
audies,” consejo que ella se apresura a acatar (pigs. 344 y sig.).—Pa&g. 307: 
“Trueba . . . intercala en el texto [del capitulo titulado The Downfall of Granada] 
una balada de Lockhart, describiendo el duelo de los moros.’”’ No me es accesible 
el texto inglés de The Romance of History. Spain, y \a citada edicién de la versién 
espafiola no trae esa composicién poética. Pero como Lockhart no escribié, que 
yo sepa, poesias originales, sospecho que ha de tratarse de una de sus Spanish 
Ballads, titulada The flight from Granada (“There was crying in Granada when 
the sun was going down, / Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun 
.. .”), la cual no es sino traduccién del romance de Lorenzo de Sepitilveda 
(Durdn, N. 1082) : “En la ciudad de Granada / grandes alaridos dan, / unos llaman 
a Mahoma, / otros a la Trinidad. . . .” 
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REVIEWS 


Historia de la poesia lirica a lo divino en la cristiandad occidental. By 
Bruce W. Wardropper. Revista de Occidente, Madrid, 1958: 344 
pages. 


Hispanists will be grateful for this history (‘‘necesariamente .. . 
provisional,’ p. 319). The importance of contrafacta (poesias a lo divino) 
in Spanish literature is well known. Dr. Wardropper presents them 
in the historical perspective of their very early origin and against the 
geographical background of similar productions in other countries. 
We shall of course eventually need a less provisional history. The project 
is vast (see p. 4). 

Chapter I: Most contrafacta in modern languages were written to be 
sung to existing popular melodies, though a small (yet important) 
number were reworkings of poesia d’arte (Petrarch, Garcilaso). The 
latter flourished more in Italy than in Spain, which produced most 
contrafacta on the popular level, with Germany a close rival. The 
phenomenon is not limited to any century nor to any creed. The 
“golden age” of contrafacta was the 13th century for France; the late 
15th and 16th for Spain, Italy, Germany; sporadically through the 
centuries for England. 

Chapters II-IV (pp. 19-81) could have been much compressed. 
In this book we need only to be reminded, briefly, that the contrafacta 
represent an effort to ‘“despoil the Egyptians” (Exodus III, 22), to apply 
to Christian purposes that which had been composed to serve pagan, 
or worldly, ends—an aspect of the age-long effort of the Church (Catholic 
or Protestant) “por convivir con el mundo”’ (p. 53), i.e. with the ungodly 
or the insufficiently godly. 

Chapter V: No extant contrafactum can be dated before the appear- 
ance of the modern languages, though they existed earlier, e.g. St. 
Aldhelm (7th century) by inserting words of Scripture “inter ludicra 

. cives ad sanitatem [reduxit].’”’ Chapter VI: The earliest known 
texts of contrafacta are associated with the anti-Scholastic movement of 
the Franciscans and the Brethren of the Common Life. Berceo’s 
Eya velar and certain cantigas of Alfonso X, though not true contrafacta, 
“divinize” certain forms (the chanson de métier) or themes (courtly love). 
The troubadours actually adapted love-songs, and Ramén Lull (not 
Llull) called the Virgin ‘‘douca dona d’amors.”’ In 13th century Italy 
the Franciscans, “juglares de Dios,”’ borrowed: the terms of Provengal 
courtly love. In Middle English the Friars Minor converted the carol 
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to their purposes; there was also a taking over of tunes. In 13th century 
France melodies were similarly adapted. Perhaps France is the only 
country to have produced fully authentic contrafacta in this century, 
although other countries (except Spain) “[vonocieron] la moda de las 
versiones espirituales” (114). In Germany the earliest contrafacta are 
from the end of this century. There follows a section (116-122) on 
“Los Clésicos Moralizados” which is here out of place, having only the 
slightest connection with la poestalirica. It is a question of the quadruple 
interpretations of Ovid, etc. The additional details (118) here presented 
would have appeared more properly in Chapter II (“Lo Sagrado y lo 
Profano en la Vida Cristiana”). The same may be said of the section 
on “Los Bailes a lo Divino” (pp. 123-126). Chapter VII is entitled ‘El 
Otofio de la Edad Media” and strengthens the earlier assertion of the 
relation of the contrafacta to the Devotio Moderna: “‘se componfan himnos 
destinados a las devociones caseras’’ (133). The first Spanish text is 
in G. Manrique’s Representacién del Nacimiento de Nuestro Sefior. Man- 
rique is followed by J. Alvarez Gato, Ifigo de Mendoza, Ambrosio 
Montesino, Juan del Encina. One of Alvarez Gato’s contrafacta was 
still imitated in 1573. Chapters VIII-XI deal with the 16th century 
(which Dr. Wardropper considers as “ending” in 1625). The vitality 
of the Spanish tradition of contrafacta is shown by the fact that even in 
the Middle East a Sephardic Jew “‘solfa alternar con el canto de los salmos 
las canciones profanas espafiolas vueltas a lo divino” (187), and that 
there exists a Nicaraguan version of a contrafactum by Valdivielso. 
Chapter IX discusses the related question of the adaptation of dances and 
games, with reference to Spain only. Chapter X, on the contrafacta ‘‘en 
otros pafses europeos,” is uneven. Nine pages are devoted to England; 
only two sentences (with no example and no reference) to the Low 
Countries, though the geistliche Lieder had ‘“‘una popularidad increible 
para el pueblo holandés” (253). Chapter XI studies “La Divinizacién 
de la Poesia Culta” (principally Petrarch and Garcilaso), with some 
consideration of music. 

Chapter XII studies ‘Los Contrafacta desde 1625.” In Spain there 
occurs an aburguesamiento of the canto popular—in the theater, in chap- 
books, “‘huyendo de los cancioneros formales.”’ In France and England 
the tendency was to adapt popular tunes. In the United States the 
Appalachian mountaineers produced genuine contrafacta. Three sen- 
tences are devoted to our Negroes (no example, no reference), who, we 
are told, ‘“adaptan canciones profanas.” 

In his final Chapter, Dr. Wardropper seeks to arrive at the spiritual 
and literary significance of the contrafacta. Why are there no “genios 
de la divinizacién” comparable to the geniuses among foreign mission- 
aries (321)? The answer seems to be that this is a passive art. These 
writers make their own “un estilo ya confeccionado por otros”; they lack 
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both spiritual and artistic curiosity (323). The irony of their situation 
is that ‘‘queriendo ensalzar la poesia y la religiédn sédlo consiguen . . . 
rebajar una y otra” (327). This seems perhaps too sweeping a state- 
ment. Surely neither religion nor poetry suffers in this adaptation by 
Alvarez Gato (146): “—jQuién te truxo, Rey de gloria,/ por este valle 
tan triste?/ —jAy, hombre, ti me truxiste.”’ 

In Dr. Wardropper’s book we have a first esbozo of a subject deserving 
more space (as well as a more judicious use and apportionment of space), 
a sharper focus, and a more disciplined presentation. This is not so 
much a criticism of the book he did write as it is an expression of hope 
for the expanded book that he should write. And I reiterate my expres- 
sion of gratitude. The material her presented is valuable.! 


Oris H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Liturgical Drama in Medieval Spain. By Richard B. Donovan, 
C.S.B. (Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. Studies and 
Texts, 4.) Toronto, 1958: 229 pages + one plate and map. 


In the archeologists’ parlance, the author went out on a “dig.” 
His site was not new (libraries of Spain and France, the British Museum), 
nor was the object of his search (Spanish liturgical drama) ; but he wielded 
two essential tools not previously joined for this purpose: familiarity 
with Karl Young’s methodology and materials, and familiarity with the 
rites, services (and of course the language) of the church. Combining 
all pertinent bibliography with this initial advantage, he was able to 
capitalize upon an extensive personal examination of the sources. The 
result is a work which supersedes, in the area specifically defined, all 
previous treatments of the subject. 

This is not to say that we may now dispense with Villanueva, Mila, 


1 It seems to me worth adding that Luis Alfonso de Carvallo in his Cisne de 
Apolo (ed. A. Porqueras Mayo, Madrid, 1958, II, 173 ff.) theoretically discusses 
“el contrahazer,” illustrating it by the “divinization”’ of the Durandarte ballad, 
Por el rastro de la sangre. This procedure, he says, is very important, since some 
popular songs are “tan suzias cosas, que es menester Dios y ayuda, para deste- 
rrarlas, por tener las tonadas de alguna gracia, y donayre.” Since the tunes 
cannot be eradicated, it is necessary that ‘‘se destierren las vanidades e las letras, 
conuirtiendolas en bien,’’ which, he says, is a type of permissible imitation. And 
he tells an amusing anecdote involving God, the devil, and a well-known copla by 
Baltasar del Alcdzar. It seems to me not worth while, nor gracious, to point out 
the inaccuracies in the book under review, composed under circumstances of 
extreme difficulty for the author. Examples: Lope’s famous alphabet of love is in 
Peribditez, not Fuente Ovejuna (p. 13); Laura should not be classed with Beatrice 
as a “donna angelicata” (60); for Saltimbene read Salimbene (104); Lorenzo 
Valla is not an author of the XVIth century (121). 
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Anglés and others who have dealt with prime materials—and who, 
moreover, have occasionally preserved for us records of documents no 
longer in existence or no longer accessible to investigators. It means, 
in effect, that this work will take precedence over the others, that it 
will be taken in hand first by anyone who wishes to learn the presently 
ascertainable facts concerning the origin and development of liturgical 
drama in Spain. 

The book does not pretend to be a general history of the early religious 
drama. One does not look here for information on a Gémez Manrique 
representaci6n or a Catalan misteri. Nor is this a history of the origin 
of the Spanish drama—at least, not explicitly so. 

Does the author see in the Spanish liturgical drama the origin of the 
Spanish drama? Karl Young had been very positive with respect to 
such a relationship in his reference to the identical “dramatic composi- 
tions which were employed by the medieval Church in Western Europe 
as a part of public worship, and which are commonly regarded as the 
origins of modern drama” (The Drama of the Medieval Church, I, vii). 
Donovan does not entertain the question beyond making a general 
introductory remark in which he loosely relates the liturgical drama to 
the larger problem, and which presumably reflects a basic assumption: 
“Almost all historians see in the dramatic compositions employed by 
the medieval church in western Europe one of the principal origins of 
modern drama” (p. 1). 

The book’s objective is quite clearly defined. Drama is taken in the 
sense in which it was used by Young: “. . . considering as drama only 
those ecclesiastical ceremonies which clearly involve impersonation” 
(p. 6). As for liturgical: “. . . we shall consider as liturgical any 
ceremonies which were performed in the church, with a devotional spirit, 
and in close connection with some liturgical office” (p. 7). Spain, too, 
needs to be defined: Perpignan is considered together with peninsular 
Spain and the Balearic Islands, “since during the greater part of the 
Middle Ages, this city was more closely connected with the Spanish 
kingdoms than with France” (p. 157, note). The book therefore deals 
primarily with the dramatic elements to be found in pious ceremonies 
within the walls of the church—what might be called “dramatized 
liturgy” as readily as “liturgical drama.” 

Happily the author has not stayed wholly within the bounds. He 
discusses a number of quasi-dramatic ceremonies and has hazarded some 
guesses concerning the presence or absence of dramatic elements in 
others. If there was reason to believe that a given ritualistic text might 
have involved impersonation in its presentation, he has preferred to 
include it. This procedure makes it convenient for others to examine 
the complete data for themselves, besides broadening and strengthening 
the base for further investigation. As a collection of texts and an inven- 
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tory of sources alone, the book is of inestimable value for the student 
of Spanish liturgical drama. 

Where facts leave off, conjecture and surmise must begin, if any 
meaningful pattern is to be perceived among the random fragments and 
remnants of a past age. For the first time, I believe, sufficient concrete 
data have been accumulated with which to undertake a reconstruction 
that will harmonize with the historical framework within which such 
conjecture must be fitted. The author has resorted to speculation at 
various points, always with caution and moderation. He is persuasive, 
for example, when he ponders the reasons for the scarcity of liturgical 
plays in central and western Spain. Somewhat less satisfying, though 
undeniably fascinating, is his attempt to project backward in time the 
implications of Ferndndez Vallejo’s eighteenth-century Memorias for 
liturgical drama in Toledo. The fact remains that Toledo has not yet 
yielded its secrets to any man (que sepamos), and it reminds us of the 
amount of work still to be done. 


EpwIin J. WEBBER 
Northwestern University 


El Libro de los gatos. Edicién critica por John Esten Keller. Clasicos 
Hispdnicos, C. 8. I. C., Madrid, 1958: 150 paginas. 


Esta interesante coleccién de fabulas y apdélogos bien merecfa una 
edicién cuidada de facil adquisicién. La importancia literaria y lingiifs- 
tica del Libro de los gatos fue reconocida muchos afios ha, y don Pascual 
de Gayangos lo sacé a luz por la primera vez en 1860 en el tomo LI de la 
Biblioteca de Autores Espajioles. Siguiendo el criterio de su época, Gayan- 
gos modernizé la ortografia, y corrigié errores del texto tinico, no siempre 
con acierto, y a veces sin indicarlo. Casi medio siglo mds tarde G. T. 
Northup hizo un minucioso estudio del texto y lo publicé con numerosas 
y eruditas notas en Modern Philology, V (1908). Fué producto de una 
tesis doctoral, y constituye hasta el presente el estudio mds completo 
y una excelente edicién del Libro de los gatos. Desgraciadamente no es 
de facil consulta, excepto en las grandes bibliotecas que contengan la 
coleccién completa de esa revista. 

En esta nueva edicién Keller transcribe fielmente el texto del tnico 
manuscrito conocido; en la Introduccién discute los varios problemas 
que el texto sugiere. El] primero es el titulo, que siempre parecié extrafio. 
Northup crefa que “‘gatos” era error por ‘‘quentos’’ y que la obra debiera 
de titularse Libro de los - . 408s, pero esa sugestiédn no hizo fortuna. 
Otros criticos tratan de } tificar el titulo original, que corresponde al 
propésito satirico de las tavulas al condenar las malas costumbres de 
ricos avaros, eclesidsticos y otros “gatos’’ asi motejados en textos anti- 


guos (Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, Romante Philology, IV [1951], 
46-49). 
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Casi todos los enziemplos contenidos en el Libro de los gatos se derivan 
de fabulas latinas de Odo de Cheriton, aunque el compilador espafiol 
no siempre se ajusta al texto latino, sino que traduce y adapta libremente. 
Esa relacién no era conocida en tiempos de Gayangos ni de Amador de 
los Rfos que elogiaban la originalidad del compilador espafiol. Northup 
hizo un minucioso cotejo del texto espafiol con su modelo latino. Utiliza 
uno de los manuscritos de las f4bulas de Cheriton para corregir los errores 
del texto espafiol, y hasta altera el orden de tres enziemplos para hacerlos 
conformar al orden que llevan en el manuscrito latino. 

Conécese del Libro de los gatos un solo manuscrito, defectuoso, al 
parecer incompleto, pues termina en medio de una frase. El texto con- 
tiene numerosos leonesismos, que ya han sido estudiados. Keller corrige 
algunos de los errores y descuidos del texto, con menos frecuencia que 
su antecesor Northup. Ambos indican las enmiendas en notas al pie 
de la pdgina. Keller es el tinico de los editores en numerar las lfneas del 
texto para facilitar el cotejo. A pesar del cuidado que Keller pone en 
transcribir el texto se le escapan algunos errores y lecturas dudosas. He 
aqui algunos que hemos notado: linea 17 “bolan” léase “bolar’’; 29, 
primera del enxiemplo II, “al lobo,” ya que Gayangos da “a un lobo” 
y Northup “vn lobo” Keller debiera de haber explicado si él corrige el 
texto o los otros leyeron mal. Linea 199 ‘“‘amor” léase ‘“‘amar’’; 211 ‘‘a 
aquellos” léase “‘e aquellos’; 240 ‘‘ay una rreza’’ Northup lo interpreta 
“ayuna e rreza,”’ que hace mejor sentido en la frase que la “‘rreza—herejia”’ 
de Gayangos y ahora Keller. Linea 316 “cato” léase ‘gato’; 1082 “‘ansy 
non” Northup da “al sinon” y Gayangos “‘sinon,’”’ que es mejor lectura; 
1178 “‘tiras’” léase ‘‘tirar’’ ; 1400 “‘ovellas”’ léase ‘‘ovollas—hébolas’”’ ; 1460 
“a palloma”’ léase ‘‘a la palloma’’; 1565, 1600 “‘de que’’ es mejor que la 
enmienda ‘“‘des que.” 

Northup sugiere otras enmiendas acertadas, y aunque Keller no las 
tome en cuenta no estar4 por demas indicarlas: 333 “‘trebejar’’ por ‘‘tra- 
bajar’; 346 “dnimas” por “animalias’”; 349 “entra” por ‘“enterra’’; 
1318 “usan” por “uso.’”’ Una edicién critica basada en un solo manu- 
scrito debe tener en cuenta las variantes de las ediciones anteriores, o 
explicar el por qué se desechan. 

Orden religiosa es femenina y no masculina, desliz en nota de la 
pagina 81; la ‘“‘citacién’”’ en notas de las péginas 101 y 118 hubiera sido 
mejor poner “cita,’’ pues ‘‘citacién” es término forense que no encaja 
en la frase. La ‘“enmendacién” en notas de las pdginas 36 y 41 huele 
demasiado a inglés; lo corriente es ‘“enmienda,” como lo es frailes domi- 
nicos y agustinos en vez de “‘agustinianos’”’ y “dominicanos” (pag. 81). 

Esta nueva edicién lleva al final un vocabulario etimolégico de voces 
hoy desusadas, y una bibliograffa, que faltan en las ediciones anteriores. 
La de Keller las supera en todo; sobre todo en esmerada presentacién. 
Acapito REY 


Indiana University 
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Rabi Sem Tob de Carrién, Proverbios morales. Con un estudio valorativo 
de Eduardo Gonzdlez Lanuza y notas de Antonio Portnoy. Sociedad 
Hebraica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1958: 156 [1] pages. 


The Argentine poet Eduardo Gonzdlez Lanuza and Sr. Antonio 
Portnoy, a long-time student of Spanish letters, have joined to produce 
an edition of the Proverbios morales! intended for the cultured public at 
large. The work of editing the text was done by Sr. Portnoy who has 
wisely preserved the original language; to facilitate its comprehension, 
he has furnished 447 concise, helpful notes. The painstaking labors 
of the editor are marred, however, by an inexcusable flaw: he has chosen 
to disregard the thoroughly satisfactory text which Professor Ignacio 
Gonzalez Llubera established,? and he has based himself instead on the 
unreliable manuscript transcribed by Florencio Janer.* 

Gonzalez Lanuza’s introductory essay seeks to define the nature of 
verses which, in his own words, “‘. . . participan de lo lfrico, lo ético, 
lo erético, lo humoristico y lo filoséfico, sin que tan diversas tendencias 
se dificulten en sus propésitos particulares . . . (p. 8).’’ Two salient 
traits of Sem Tob’s poetry are singled out for attention: a subtly per- 
vasive irony and an epigrammatic density which marks the rabbi from 
Carrién de los Condes as a forerunner of the Jesuit Baltasar Gracidn. 
In analyzing the message of the Proverbios, Gonzdlez Lanuza dwells 
primarily on their moral temper which he illustrates with ably chosen 
examples. The most original feature of the introduction is the exegesis 
of the often-quoted comparison between the thorn and the rose,‘ on the 
one hand, and the humble position of a Jew and the wisdom of his counsel, 
on the other. The Argentine holds that these verses reflect the self- 
esteem and the self-satire characteristic of the Jew of all ages; he sur- 
mises that the rabbi deliberately adopts a posture of exaggerated humility 
as a means of disarming a hostile or distrustful reader. There are other 


1 The author and his work have received wide attention in Argentina. See 
Alberto Gerchunoff, “Carrién de los Condes,’”’ Babel, I (1940), 50-54; Leo Goti, 
“La época de Sem Tob de Carrién,” Judaica, X (1938), 266-271, and Francisco 
Luis Berndrdez, ‘El mensaje poético moral del Rabi Don Sem Tob,’’ Davar, num- 
ber 46 (1953), 32-46. I have not had access to Avelina M. Ibdfiez, Los proverbios 
morales del Rabi Don Santo de Carrién (Buenos Aires, Editorial ‘‘La Facultad,” 
n.d.) or to R. A. Turi, “Las coplas del Rabbi Don Sem Tob,” Universidad de 
Santa Fe, XVII (1945), 89-113. 

2 See his edition of the Proverbios morales (Cambridge, 1947). 

* BAE, LVII (Madrid, 1864), 331-372. Portnoy reproduces this text with 
but minor orthographic changes. He substitutes, for example, philosophia for 
phylosophya; onbre for honbre. 

‘ A little-known essay by Juan Antonio Tamays deals with the source of the 
rose image. See ‘“‘La rosa y el judio,”’ Finisterre, I (1948), 377-383. 
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suggestive comments—see his remarks on the ‘. . . prudente agnosti- 
cismo . . .”’ of Sem Tob (p. 19). 

Gonzdlez Lanuza has set rather narrow limits for his introduction. 
He scarcely touches upon biographical details,* and, in summary fashion, 
he disposes of the language* and sources’ of Sem Tob. One might also 
ask whether a bibliographical apparatus would not be of value in guiding 
the reader toward a better understanding of the Jewish moralist and poet. 
Even making allowance for the nature of Gonzdélez Lanuza’s undertaking 
—his estudio valorativo ought to be viewed as an essai de sympathie—one 
can hardly overlook the failure to refer to Américo Castro’s epoch-making 
Espafia en su historia. The omission is the more startling since the essay 
betrays a considerable indebtedness to this work. 

Whatever its limitations, the enterprise of the two Argentinians offers 
a serious challenge to Spanish publishers. It is to be hoped that they 
will issue a reliable and inexpensive edition of the Proverbios morales, 
thereby restoring the rabbi from Carrién de los Condes to the public 
acclaim that is rightfully his. 

EpWARD GLASER 

University of Michigan 


Enrique de Villena, Los doze trabajos de Hércules. Edited by Margherita 
Morreale. (Biblioteca Selecta de Clasicos Espafioles.) Real Aca- 
demia Espafiola, Madrid, 1958: Ixxx + 146 pages. 


Dr. Morreale’s edition of Enrique de Villena’s Los doze trabajos de 
Hércules is the first printing of this important work since 1499. It seems 
strange that such a piece of literature, one so Spanish in its approach to 
mythology, should have remained so long out of print. Villena’s book 
is as important a repository of themes and motifs for scholars today as it 
was in the fifteenth century. It represents even much more for modern 
scholars, since it offers something of an idea as to what men in the late 
Spanish Middle Ages thought about the Ancient World. 

Dr. Morreale examines certain of these ideas at some length in her 
Estudio preliminar. She points out that while Villena reflected the views 
of Fulgentius, Macrobius and St. Isidore (to list some of the most im- 


5 There is no mention of the recent discovery that the Rabi Don Santos is 
identical with Sem Tob ben Ishaq ibn Ardutiel. See J. M. Millds Vallicrosa, 
La poesia sagrada hebraicoespafiola (Madrid, 1940), p. 150. 

* Cf. the thorough study by E. Alarcos Llorach, “La lengua de Sem Tob,” 
RFE, XXXV (1951), 249-309. 

7On p. 23 he draws attention to echoes of the Ecclesiastes in Sem Tob’s 
verses. Their sources are charted by Leopold Stein in Untersuchungen tiber die 
Proverbios morales von Santob de Carrion mit besonderem Hinweis auf die Quellen 
und Parallelen (Berlin, 1900). 
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portant thinkers) as to types of myths and their relative merits, he 
reflected these views in his own personal way. Villena followed Fulgen- 
tius, i.e., he declared the meaning of all the elements in a given myth or 
fable and weighed the story according to its lesson and its natural expla- 
nation. Villena knew the classical tradition of mythological exegesis, 
he understood the euhemeristic interpretation of mythology as tradi- 
tional accounts of historical personages and events (humanization of 
the gods) ; yet he was medieval, too, in his exegesis. He did not concern 
himself with the matter of the propriety of using certain myths in Chris- 
tian teaching. He did not give his mythology fanciful coloring as did 
the author of the Libro de Alerandre. He was apparently careless about, 
or rather disinterested in the different extant versions of myths. Villena 
incorporated, then, much of what had reached him from classical tradi- 
tion in regard to myths (allegorical interpretation, etc.) ; but he simpli- 
fied these traditional materials, casting aside many arguments (those 
of the Stoics and Platonists, for example) revered by both ancient and 
medieval philosophers. He presented myths as pretty stories, and he 
explained them carefully according to “la alegorfa, moralidad, y verdad o 
certidumbre del fecho como fué o pasé6.” To some his interpretations 
appear intermediary between those of later exegetes and the classical 
interpretation of ancient myths. To others he may seem to be a purely 
medieval exegete—and yet he falls short of this in a number of ways. 
Perhaps he represents a particularly Spanish stage of development in 
mythological exegesis which leaned far in the direction of simplification. 
If, as Dr. Morreale maintains, mythology is the most accurate instru- 
ment bequeathed from the Ancient World for weighing, assessing, and 
evaluating humanism in its medieval and in its renaissance forms, then 
Villena’s Los doze trabajos de Hércules may possibly provide scholars with 
an interesting and novel approach to fifteenth-century concepts and ideas, 
and even to an insight into the very mentality of the age. 

Dr. Morreale has edited with her usual care and diligence, explaining 
that almost every manuscript is a special case with its own special 
problems. She has departed in only a few respects from the usual 
editorial practices in that she has not capitalized proper names (e.g., 
“villena” and “‘hércules’’), and has transcribed y when used as a vowel 
as i instead of y. The character R, employed by most medieval scribes 
to indicate rr, is rendered as either r or rr in accordance with the spelling 
of the modern word. Dr. Morreale has been forced through lack of 
space to omit many variants (not strange when one considers that she 
made careful examination and comparison of both the early printings 
and all twelve of the manuscripts), but has included those that seemed 
to her most pertinent and valuable. Perhaps her own words (pp. xxiii 
and lxxiv) can best explain how she approached the problem. ‘‘Habiendo 
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podido establecer tan sélo una relacién lata entre los manuscritos DE, 
CF Burg, RB y 8, y sabiendo a ciencia cierta que ninguno es copia fiel 
del original, me he esforzado por reconstruir objetivamente un texto 
inteligible, teniendo en cuenta, sobre todo, las lecciones de R y 8 y dando 
preferencia a R cuando hab{fa que elegir entre variantes igualmente 
verosimiles.”’ 

In the present edition Dr. Morreale has made a good and faithful 
transcription with all the necessary critical apparatus, introductory 
explanation and notes. Scholars will be grateful to her for her work. 


Joun Esten KELLER 
University of North Carolina 


Celestina. A Play in Twenty-One Acts Attributed to Fernando de Rojas. 
Translated from the Spanish by Mack Hendricks Singleton. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1958: xiv + 299 pages. 

This distinguished translation of the Celestina brings the foreign 
reader closer to the original and constitutes a new experience in inter- 
pretation for those familiar with the Spanish text. The difficulty of the 
task undertaken by Mr. Singleton was such that we are reminded of 
Ortega y Gasset’s skepticism concerning the possibility of translating the 
expression of human thought and emotion from one language into 
another': to prove that translation is an “utopian effort’? Ortega could 
have based his remark solely on the Celestina, specifically on its English 
versions. 

It is not surprising that the translator has found it unfeasible to 
render the text into contemporary English and has chosen a language 
which he calls “intentionally eccentric.” He uses such words as guerdon 
(52) for galardén, servitor (66) for cliéntula, apaid (110) for pagado, 
declination of our days (246) for postremeria, thus removing his translation 
as far from current speech as Celestina is removed from present-day 
Spanish. The translator does not, however, apply this device through- 
out the text, and inconsistencies are bound to occur. I quote only one 
instance: in medieval Spanish the concept of “eternal’’ was expressed as 
(per)durable and para siempre, that of “omnipotent” as (muy) alto. 
Singleton translates “perdurable Dios” with the unusual English expres- 
sion of “perdurable God’ (29), “alto Dios,” with the normal epithet of 
“Almight God” (131) to which “eternal” would have corresponded in 
the previous instance. 

Sometimes the interpreter goes beyond the rhetorical intention of the 
original, as when he interprets the saying “‘a la firme verdad el viento del 
vulgo no la empece” as “the gossip of the vulgar masses has never 
cracked the adamantine rock of truth” (83). It would be absurd to ask 


1 El libro de las misiones (Madrid: Col. Austral, 1955), pp. 122-162. 
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him to avoid all learned words the Spanish equivalent of which had not 
penetrated into fifteenth-century Spanish, but maybe more attention to 
“first appearances’ in both languages would have been useful in the 
constitution of a vocabulary intentionally chosen for the English presen- 
tation of the Celestina. Yet we admire Singleton’s deftness in this 
difficult task, as when he forms new verbs from substantives: out-Sodom 
Sodom (22), thereby getting as close as the English can get to a type of 
word-formation which is characteristic of Spanish, particularly in Rojas’ 
work (ef. desasnar, haldear, loquear). 

Through choice diction, a dignified syntax and a slightly rhetorical 
word order Singleton succeeds in giving us an effective version of the 
play, especially of the tragic and poetic passages and of the interspersed 
proverbs. Performances of the tragicomedia in English have been and 
will be the most convincing test of the translator’s achievement. 

As for minutiae, a few observations might be offered in the same spirit 
of cooperation which others have shown during the elaboration of the 
present version. “‘;Qué a mi?” (cf. “quid mihi?” Jn. 2:4) was more 
correctly translated by Ordéfiez (1514) as “Che mi fa questo a me?” 
(‘What has that to do with me?’’), which is more consistent with Calisto’s 
shift from a Christian to a Melibeo, than by “I don’t see how you can 
say that about me” (20). ‘Posada de pensamientos,”’ “a lodging place 
of worries, rather than of recollections’ (83); atamienios, spells rather 
than obligations (89). ‘Nunca la reze, y si la rezare no sea o¥da’’ refers 
to the prayer of St. Apollonia, not to praying in general (‘“May I never 
pray again” [84]). Conocimiento (between Pdérmeno and Celestina) 
does not imply gratitude (cf. p. 96 and note), but simply familiarity 
(cf. pp. 116, 131). ‘‘Hablaremos en su dajio” does not signify talking 
“about” Calisto’s troubles (136), but rather “in order to” bring about 
his ruin. ‘Que no es mds mi vida que quanto con ellos hablo” means 
that Celestina gets all she wants out of life from her jug and goblet and 
does not call for a paraphrase about “talking away” her troubles (142) 
which detracts from the praises of wine drinking. ‘‘Haciendo escalas”’ 
if translated as ‘‘making ladders” (146) rather than ‘‘escalades,” seems 
too menial a job for the ardor of lovers. When Pdrmeno urges Sem- 
pronio to run away from danger, he does not say: “Something is sure to 
happen” (179), but rather: ‘‘We’ll easily find an excuse for having left.” 
“Una su criada”’ is “‘a servant of hers,’ not “her single servant’”’ (195) 
(a confusion with Latin?). 

The difficult passages which Singleton has interpreted both elegantly 
and faithfully, are numerous. He has not spared consulting the dic- 
tionaries, previous versions, and the contributions of scholars. He must 
have found, however, that because of the frequent recurrence of themes, 
Celestina is the best explanation of itself. Take the well-known proverb 
“Everyone judges the fair according to how he was entertained [?] 
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there” (74): in Act XXI (248) “segdn le va en ella” is clearly explained 
in terms of profit from “‘buying and selling.” Take personal appearance: 
when Calisto offers a glowing description of Melibea’s beauty he is made 
to follow the traditional theme of the artes dictandi (cf. HR, XIV [1946], 
254-256) ; yet when he says, “la color mezclada, qual ella la escogié para 
si,”’ I doubt that one should make his statement sound less real: the 
interpretation “her tint is so appropriate that it would seem she had 
herself chosen it” (27) excludes all irony and destroys the parallelism 
with Act IX where Rojas picks up the same theme and parodies it through 
the mouth of Areusa (144). The translator should follow closely every 
change in point of view. An example of this change is offered in connec- 
tion with Melibea’s cord: for Melibea it is an article of devotion, for 
Calisto, an object of blissful contemplation, the proper garb to be donned 
(‘“‘vestir la vestidura,” cf. p. 104) for the religion of love; for Celestina, 
Sempronio, and the author himself, a material object which will further 
the ruse—and the plot. In each situation the cord is spoken of in 
different terms. When Celestina requests it from Melibea I hardly 
think that she would give herself away by saying: “He [Calisto]. . . 
would be happy to see a cord of yours’ (82, “‘assi mesmo tu cordén’’). 
She says: “‘He also wants a cord of yours,” since the cure would be worked 
by contact, not by sight. The sum-total of such details creates the 
material and spiritual world in which the play develops. For the same 
reason I would not render “‘a consteiacién de todos eres amado”’ as “every- 
one must inevitably love you” (25), because the suppression of the astro- 
logical allusion weakens the ties of Celestina with the Libro de buen amor 
and other works impregnated by the same spirit. 

The reader is indebted to Singleton for his interpretation of the 
manyfold realia that make the work so colorful, and, from our point of 
view, so exotic. I have few suggestions to offer. Agua de mayo is not 
“orange blossom water’ (66 = agua de azahar), but water or dew col- 
lected in May, which was supposed to have pharmaceutical and magical 
properties, aside from its fertilizing power (cf. the proverb, “Agua de 
mayo da pan para todo el afio”). For flor salvaje, hojaplasma and 
granillo see now M. Laza Palacios, El laboratorio de Celestina (Malaga, 
1958), pp. 181, 143, 136. Alongside with much second-hand information, 
this book contains very interesting data. 

No less important for the background of Celestina’s activity is the 
variety in her clients’ rank and attire. Notice that “El ministro .. . 
el gordo” (Singleton uses the nondescript term “prelate,” 31) evokes 
in our imagination a Franciscan friar; that canénigo, when translated as 
“‘prebendary” (140), loses some of his pomp; and that all colorful dis- 
tinctions are washed away in the translations of “Que el abad, de donde 
canta de allf ianta—Y aun viste como canta’”’ as “The priest makes his 
living by singing—The living he makes depends on the way [!] he sings” 
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(96). 1 would specify “singing Mass’ in the translation of the proverb, 
and make Sempronio answer, “And he clothes himself accordingly,” 
thereby preserving the play on words, since both the liturgical vestments 
(which change according to the season, feast, and solemnity of the 
Mass) and ordinary clothes are meant. 

Each language, as Ortega put it, “is a different equation of expression 
and silence” (op. cit., p. 147). The “zone of expression” which is 
curtailed most in the translation of a work like Celestina into English— 
or at least into post-Reformation English—is that of religious origin 
embedded in the language or used consciously in every-day speech. 
In order to save as much as can be saved, I suggest a few changes in the 
translation: “Thy Law” rather than “Thy religion” (21); ‘“Haven’t 
you read on the feast of St. John” (i.e. in the liturgy of that day), rather 
than the anachronistic ““Have you not observed the words written in 
connection with the Feast of St. John’ (24); “kingdom of heaven” 
rather than “life to come” (118); “the feast of Our Lady of August’”’ 
rather than “‘the August feast of the Virgin” (202). Standard transla- 
tions of all Biblical quotations should be given, and not disguised (54) 
or unusual ones (118). May I also suggest that yerro, being a synonym 
of pecado in the fifteenth century, should be translated as “sin,’’ not 
as “moral error’ (117) or “aberration” (244). I was interested in 
witnessing how the pseudo-equivalence gloria ‘glory’ is finally shaken 
on p. 244, where Singleton translates “all my joy.” 

I would not have hesitated in translating potencia and acto with their 
English equivalents of “potency” and “act,” two terms perfectly intel- 
ligible in a University play, while “‘possibility” and “result’”’ (41) are 
alien as Scholastic terminology. Likewise, lapidary (71) should require 
no gloss in the fifteenth century, and if the peculiar brand of Celestina’s 
magic had to be explained to the modern reader, this should have been 
done in the foreword. 

Of the two alternatives offered to the translator—whether to draw 
the original toward the reader or the reader toward the original—the 
latter is undoubtedly sounder, the former more easily succumbed to. 
The English, and particularly the American translator, has the tendency 
to use a current psychological and sociological terminology alien to a 
fifteenth-century text. Such expressions as personal superiority (25) 
for bienes de dentro, self-interest (37) for providencia, sexually excited (58) 
for celoso, emotional excitement (84) for sentimiento, govern one’s emotions 
(163) for ser en la mano de uno. . ., social standing (179) for quanto 
mayor es uno, strike us as foreign in the rendering of a language which 
is more suggestive than analytical and which draws its terms mainly 
from popular speech or from Scholastic terminology. 

Singleton does not take a firm stand on the problem of authorship 
of the Celestina. Yet this question cannot be relegated to a survey of 
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Celestina studies; it has immediate bearing on the edition and translation 
of the work, and especially of Act I. Here the interpreter follows 
Menéndez Pidal’s suggestion to change the nouns “Eras e Crato” into 
Erasistrato and ‘“‘piedad de silencio” into “piedad de Sileuco” (17). 
In an edition or translation of the Celestina as it came from Rojas’ 
hands it would have been better to allow Rojas’ own awkward cor- 
rections (“Crato y Galeno” and “piedad celestial’) to stand, or at 
least to draw attention to these readings of the 1502 edition, since 
they are important clues for the establishing of a different authorship 
of the first Act, as Martin de Riquer has pointed out.” 

The close work of translation can lead to the critical emendation of 
the original. Singleton is extremely careful and uses his privilege 
sparingly (cf. pp. 77, 83, 144, 154, 282 and respective notes). I shall 
comment only on the first passage, i.e. Celestina’s elliptical phrase, as 
completed by Ordéfiez and by our translator: “I very often fast for two 
or three days in a row. [For what do you think virtue is in this world ] 
if it is not to exert one’s self in behalf of good people . . .?” The text 
as we have it is difficult to translate, but I do not think that anything 
is really ‘missing’: ‘“‘me suelo estar vno y dos dias negociando enco- 
miendas agenas ayuna, saluo hazer por los buenos . . .”—ayuna here 
could be extended to mean “fasting from everything except from exerting 
myself in behalf of good people.” 

A translation like the present one is easy to criticize, difficult to do— 
in fact in my own case, impossible. I offer the above suggestions as a 
proof of the interest aroused in me by this new English Celestina. Let 
me end by congratulating Mr. Singleton and expressing the hope that 
the art of translation, if practiced by him and other eminent scholars 
in our field, will come to be as esteemed in Romance philology as it always 
has been among classicists. 


MARGHERITA MORREALE 
Catholic University of America 


Sainte Thérése en France au XVII* Siécle, 1600-1660. By Alphonse 
Vermeylen. Université de Louvain. Recueil de Travaux d’His- 
toire et de Philologie. 4¢ Série, fascicule 15. Louvain, 1958: 
xi + 298 pages. 


In 1951 the author of this dissertation happened to write contemptu- 
ously about a comparative study on the Spanish and the French Teresa 
(Marie de |’Incarnation): ““Malheureusement ce travail . . . péche par 
l’oubli du probléme de la dépendance littéraire de Marie par rapport 4 
Thérése” (Lettres Romanes, V [1951], 138). Yet when put on the spot 
he seems not to have found any dependence either, since he now bash- 


? Prélogo a la Celestina y Lazarillos (Barcelona, 1959), pp. 52-53. 
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fully does not even mention the name of the greatest French mystic. 
But since he supposed he would find such a dependence in Marie’s main 
inspirator, Cardinal Bérulle (who brought the Carmelites from Spain 
to France and his cousin Mme. Acarie into the order reformed by Santa 
Teresa), he at least wanted his readers to know that he desperately went 
through the works of Bérulle in search of it. He announces his negative 
result in this way: “Aucune trace certaine ni probable. ... Quoique 
négative, cette constatation est importante, voire quelque peu sensation- 
nelle” (p. 284). 

Under such conditions the author was wise to approach the subject 
of his study with the antiquated Baldenspergerian omnibus: “The author 
X in the country Y.” Here there was given the possibility to include 
everything : the 67 editions of French translations of works of the Spanish 
Saint, the authors simply mentioning her name, the adverse criticism 
of the worldlings, the doctrinal and formal, probable, possible and less 
possible similarities with French texts, the history of the Carmel in 
France, the mystics and anti-mystics claiming Santa Teresa as their 
hero, and what not. Vermeylen speaks of all this as Teresa’s rayonne- 
ment in France. Some of the results are very interesting and the in- 
vestigation has been carried out with fairness and restraint. 

Among the translators of the Camino de perfeccién, the Vida, and 
the Moradas Jean de Bretigny, Elisée de Saint Bernard, Cyprien de la 
Nativité and Arnauld d’Andilly, Bretigny prefers the literal calques 
for the sake of exactness, while Arnauld d’Andilly likes a less faithful 
commenting elegance. Ribera’s life of the Saint was similarly known 
in many translations. 

The greatest Teresian disciple in France is Saint Francis of Sales, 
a problem already rather sufficiently dealt with by Mother Rivet and 
Father Liuima. There cannot be found, of course, a great formal 
similarity, inasmuch as Francis de Sales rejects Teresa’s decisive symbols, 
the desposorio espiritual and the matrimonio mistico, because—I do not 
share any of the reasons given by Vermeylen—St. Francis of Sales believes 
in the symbol of mother-and-child as a more adequate expression of the 
intimate relationship between God and the soul (without denying the 
achievements of Mother Teresa whom he calls another Shulamite). 
I do not believe either that St. Francis’ concept of dévotion (in the sense 
of piety) is a replica of Santa Teresa’s devocién. One cannot make such 
suggestions without having carefully gone through the development 
of devotio in both languages. This can be done easily thanks to the study 
by Sister Lucy Tinsley, 8.N.D., The French Expressions for Spirituality 
and Devotion (Cath. Univ. Diss., Washington, D. C., 1953), and the 
Spanish corrolary: Margherita Morreale, ‘‘;Devocién o piedad?’’, 
Revista Portuguesa de Filologia, VI (1956), 365-388. A warning should 
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have come to Vermeylen also from his own statement that another 
Teresian concept, the ejercicio de la presencia de Dios was found in St. 
Francis before he knew the works of Santa Teresa. For so many spiritual 
ideas the inner Spanish filiation has to be straightened out first, e.g. 
the common dependence of Santa Teresa and Luis de Granada on Pedro 
de Alcéntara. But Vermeylen must be credited with the proof that St. 
Francis heard about the Spanish foundress late, namely in the Salon 
of Mme. Acarie in Paris, not as a student in Padua. A real asset is the 
insistence on the Theologia Mystica of Jean de Jésus-Marie as an inter- 
mediary between Santa Teresa and Saint Francis of Sales since this 
explains some doctrinal differences on the concept e.g. of passive recogi- 
miento. But as far as the word is concerned: recueillement (in Gerson) 
is older than recogimiento in Osuna (there is an error in Corominas who, 
dependent on French dictionaries only, believes the Spanish word is 
older). 

A fine performance is the reversion of Bremond’s interpretation of 
Bishop Pierre Camus and the Jesuit Sirmond as friend and enemy respec- 
tively of Teresa’s mysticism. Vermeylen suppresses even Camus’ 
caustic-rationalistic question whether Teresa’s visions were canonized, 
too. The most surprising and likewise most convincing chapter is the 
one on Teresa and Pascal down to the ange-béte maxim. Here is also 
the self-evident fact, strikingly never seen nor worked out before Ver- 
meylen, that Teresa’s preferred devotion to Christ’s loneliness in the 
Garden of Gethsemane is the substance of Pascal’s famous dialogue- 
prayer, called Le Mystére de Jésus. Pascal like Port Royal accepts also 
the Teresian necessity of a spiritual director if he be well educated and 
erudite. New and interesting is the attempt of the Jesuit Surin, famous 
for his exorcism on the nuns of Loudun, at paraphrasing and competing 
with the poems of Santa Teresa, in both cases only a deficient spiritual 
rhyming. But more important is Surin’s enthusiastic love and under- 
standing of the Saint of Avila. Original on the part of M. Vermeylen 
is, furthermore, the well done study on the Teresian elements in Des- 
marests de Saint Sorlin. A certain piquancy lies in the Jesuit-Jansenist 
competition to be Teresian, each group in its own way, the Jesuits 
admiring Teresa’s obedience, the Jansenists her austerity. 

The striking absence of Teresian comparisons and metaphors (if one 
disregards the most famous ones on the ways of watering a garden, etc.) 
in the French authors really poses a problem. I believe, more than 
Vermeylen does, that the Spanish vislumbramiento seems incompatible 
with the French clarté. Therefore Teresa’s visions as such are not at all, 
or only negatively mentioned. It is interesting to see from some prayer 
books in the Louvain collection of M. J. Peeters-Fontainas that the 
Spaniards themselves were aware of the national differences in spirituality 
and, before “en Flandes se ha puesto el sol,’ did not print the same 
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devociones for their own people as for the Flemish whom they tried to 
“hispanicize.’”’ (In the case of Cyprien de la Nativité and Camus the 
knowledge and preference of the Flemish-inspired San Juan de la Cruz, 
more akin to French abstractness, is so strong that they become almost 
unjustly hostile to the Hispanic imagination of Santa Teresa which on its 
part is closer to the ejercicios of San Ignacio.) 

Vermeylen’s dissertation on the whole is a worth-while contribution 
to the problem of Spanish-French relations as well as of Spanish-French 
spirituality in the seventeenth century. However the critical literature 
concerning these problems has not been sufficiently explored. How 
else would it be possible that Chevalier’s thesis of the dependence of 
Descartes’ introspection on that of Santa Teresa escaped M. Vermeylen, 
although he uses the expression: ‘‘une sorte de Descartes de la dévotion’”’ 
(p. 134)? The article in point can be found in the Bonilla y San Martin 
Memorial volume, I (Madrid 1927), 1 ff. But M. Vermeylen certainly 
would answer that the sampling of his authors means choice and not 
completeness. I would admit that the choices are well made—y se 
acabé. 


Heimut HatzFre.ip 
Catholic University of America 


The Text Tradition of the Memorial ‘“‘Catélica, Sacra, Real Magestad.”’ 
By James O. Crosby. University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 
1958: xii + 81 pages. 

In 1954 don José M. Blecua printed an interesting article in NRFH 
entitled ‘‘Un ejemplo de dificultades: el memorial ‘Catélica, sacra, real 
Majestad,’ ” in which he examined a large number of manuscripts of this 
verse satire (often attributed to Quevedo). Mr. Crosby has re-examined 
all the manuscripts used by Sefior Blecua, as well as some additional 
texts, and by means of a rigorous and acute analysis, he has reached some 
very different conclusions. The aim of his book is to establish the 
necessity of ‘‘applying the principles of textual criticism to those seven- 
teenth-century Spanish works whose sources are found”’ in many manu- 
scripts or printed texts. Much light is of course thrown on the Memorial 
itself, but Mr. Crosby’s main intention is to exemplify the method by 
which such problems can be solved. The poem itself is not of very great 
merit; it has been chosen because it exists in many wildly varying texts, 
whose relationship and pedigrees Mr. Crosby has brilliantly unravelled. 
No one who has to deal with similar texts in Spanish can afford to ignore 
his discussion, although it is not always easy to read. In order to in- 
terpret any work of the seventeenth century we must be as sure as we 
can be that we have the author’s ewn words before us. The additions 
and corruptions of amplifiers, correctors and scribes nearly always spoiled 
them in some way. Thanks to the technique of textual analysis we are 
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now in a better position to arrive at the author’s own words than were 
the scholars of the past. The archetype of the Memorial, printed on 
pages 45-79, is certainly a more self-consistent poem than are any of the 
28 versions derived from it. 

Mr. Crosby assumes, probably rightly, that the author of the Memo- 
rial did not alter or correct his work after he launched it. (This assump- 
tion will not always be valid in other cases, and we know that the second 
version of a work of literature is not always an improvement on the 
first.) The corruptions, unfounded emendations and interpolations are 
cleared away, errors traced to their sources, and finally five reliable texts 
emerge which, by a careful scrutiny, yield the archetype. To describe 
fully the methods used would mean rewriting half of the book. I will 
merely say that the author proves satisfactorily that the additions, 
however eloquent or violent they may be, interrupt the progress of the 
original, disturb its argumentation and reduce its final effectiveness. 
They remain interesting only as records of the malice, hatred and un- 
charitableness of a number of unknown bitter men and of what they 
chose to attack. The Memorial then emerges as a more reasoned ex- 
posure of poverty, distress and inefficiency than had previously been 
apparent. The personal attacks on Olivares and on his associates 
distract; they do not intensify. 

A few details need correction. It seems wanton to call a printed 
text a manuscript “for the sake of brevity of terminology.”’ The descrip- 
tion of the printed pliego suelto ‘‘T” on pages 3 and 45 is inadequate, and 
we are never told where we can find it. I was also surprised that so 
severe a scholar as Mr. Crosby should base his adverse judgment on the 
palace of the Buen Retiro on the journalistic and prejudiced writings of 
José Deleito y Pifiuela (p. 20). These are small defects compared with 
the real merit of the rest of the book. 

To sum up: the main importance of this work lies in its demonstration 
of how a comparative technique can enable an intelligent and sensitive 
scholar to reconstruct an original from many varying derivatives. The 
investigation itself contributes some valuable side-lights on the cir- 
cumstances of Spanish political verse-satire in the early sixteen forties. 
The question of Quevedo’s authorship remains, however, unanswered. 

Epwarp M. WILSON 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


Gracidn y el barroco. Por Miguel Batllori, 8. I. Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, Roma, 1958: 220 paginas, 9 laminas. 


Muchos afios viene dedicando el P. Batilori al estudio de Graciadn, y 
este nuevo libro recoge buena parte del fruto logrado. Sus dos articulos 
mds extensos son de especial interés biogrdfico: “La preparacién de 
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Gracidn, escritor, 1601-1635’’ (pp. 11-54) y “La vida alternante de 
Baltasar Gracidn en la Compafifa de Jestis” (pp. 55-100). Es sobre todo 
su menudo conocimiento de personas y ambientes religiosos inmediatos 
a Gracidn lo que ayuda a Batllori a precisar mejor ciertas peripecias de 
la vida de su hérve. Esos dos primeros capfitulos ofrecen abundantes 
pormenores sobre la actividad de los jesuitas durante la primera mitad 
del XVII, sobre sus planes de estudio, sobre sus distintos colegios y 
bibliotecas, sobre maestros y compafieros de Gracidn. Las pdginas 
dedicadas a su familia son mds sdlidas de lo que harfan suponer algunos 
de los comentarios que las acompafian;! a base del Libro de las pruevas 
de limpieca de linage de los que pretenden ser de la Compafiia (en el archivo 
de la antigua provincia de Aragén), ha podido el P. Batllori, en efecto, 
rectificar datos de Coster sobre la genealogia de Gracidn y sobre la condi- 
cién econémica y social de sus padres. Y son muchas las ocasiones en 
que se nos invita a vislumbrar el cardcter de Gracidn, ya a través de 
referencias directas, ya, mds oblicuamente, a través de los documentos 
en que sus superiores lo juzgan, y hasta de indicaciones sobre sus cambios 
de salud y humor (lo colérico y sangufneo, lo bilioso y melancélico). 
Batllori nos dice que ningtin detalle esté de mds cuando toca a un gran 
espiritu, y en verdad su informacién roza el espiritu de Gracidn a muy 
diversas alturas. Llegarfa a alarmarnos tanta acumulacién de datos 
dispares, y sospecharfamos que el autor, arrastrado por ellos, se excede 
en el esfuerzo de fundir a Gracidn con su ambiente, si de pronto no oyé- 
semos a Batllori mismo exclamar, a propésito de las noticias reunidas por 
un eseritor de nuestros dias sobre los eruditos espafioles mds allegados 
al jesuita aragonés: ‘‘La impresién es que todos esos amigos suyos no 
llegaron a percatarse de la inmensa superioridad de Baltasar Gracidn”’ 
(p. 123). Osi no le viésemos resumir asi una amplia zona de sus propias 
biisquedas: “‘Ni en los afios de sus estudios, ni en los sucesivos, encon- 
tramos muestra alguna de aprecio singular y extraordinario de su ingenio 
por parte de sus maestros: se reconoce siempre su buen talento y su 
aprovechamiento en los estudios, pero nunca con calificacién alguna 
ponderativa, como la de éptimo, que se concede a otros sujetos entera- 
mente insignificantes” (p. 33). 

Con todo, lo habitual en Batllori parece mds bien su confianza en que 
la vida y obra de Gracién se han de iluminar cada vez més minuciosa- 
mente con ayuda de esos archivos que con tanta diligencia ha puesto 
él mismo a contribucién. A los documentos ya conocidos se afiaden 


*Comp. p. 15: a la prueba documental de que Gracidn era cristiano viejo 
“se pueden afiadir dos buenos indicios : los retratos antiguos que de él conservamos, 
no acusan rasgo alguno semitico; y su actitud en la Compafifa, mds bien retraida 
y reservada, era todo lo contrario de los famosos memorialistas inquietos del 
tiempo de Aquaviva, que luego se averigué eran cristianos nuevos.” 
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ahora no menos de tres nuevos autégrafos de Graci4n: una noticia necro- 
légica de 1624,? su profesién de los cuatro votos en Gandia, 1635, y una 
carta anua de Tarragona, 1642. Pero, por su interés documental, 
destaquemos sobre todo el articulo (no publicado antes) de las pp. 155- 
168, que Batillori titula “El texto mds genuino de la relacién graciana 
sobre el socorro de Lérida.”” La carta en que narra el “padre de la 
victoria” las jornadas del 21 y 22 de noviembre de 1646 fue editada por 
Gili Gaya en 1950 (Estudios Ilerdenses, XLV) a base de tres copias anti- 
guas (Biblioteca Nacional, Real Academia de la Historia). Lo que 
ahora se nos ofrece es el texto hallado por Batllori en 1951: ‘‘un cuarto 
ejemplar—el mejor de todos ciertamente—en el manuscrito 959 (K. 3. 
20) de Trinity College Library, en Dublin.” Batillori da el indice de las 
piezas que el cédice contiene, algunas de ellas procedentes del archivo de 
Tomds Tamayo de Vargas, y describe el documento “graciano.’”’ No 
se ha hallado atin el autégrafo, pero la perfeccién de esta cuarta copia, y 
la semejanza de su escritura con la del propio Gracidn, pudieron hacer 
creer a Batllori, en el primer momento, que habia dado por fin con el 
original. De todos modos, el texto de Dublin coincide notablemente 
con el que Gili Gaya llamé A y utilizé de preferencia en su certera edicién ; 
pero, mds genuino que A, conserva formas originales que los copistas 
cambiaron por su cuenta. 

En sus dos ensayos biogrdficos acumula el P. Batillori curiosos datos 
e hipétesis sobre el tira y afloja de las fuerzas regionalistas en la Espafia 
del XVII y sobre su reflejo en la atmésfera inmediata de Gracidin.? El 
conocimiento de las tensiones entre aragoneses, valencianos y catalanes 
le sirve a menudo de falsilla en su trazado de muy distintos aspectos de 
la vida y obra de su personaje; llega a afirmar, seguro y lapidario, que 
“‘la retérica y la poética barrocas de la Agudeza y arte de ingenio estan 
condicionadas por el ambiente espafiol, y especfficamente aragonés, 
en que la obra fue compuesta”’ (p. 107). Dentro de esa historia ambiente 
puede situar la irritacién que, al publicarse El discreto, manifiestan los 
jesuitas de su provincia y no los de Madrid (p. 88), o la circunstancia de 
que, en los lamentables sucesos de 1658, sea valenciano, y ‘‘valencianista”’ 
tenaz, aquel implacable P. Rajas, “‘atizador del conflicto’”’ (p. 93), 0, 
inclusive, la “‘inquina exagerada y desproporcionada del padre Baltasar 
hacia todos los valencianos’”’ (p. 22), para la que Batllori propone una 
rotunda explicacién histérico-geogrdfica: ““Gracidn, hombre de tierras 
altas, no ileg6 nunca a comprender ni a perdonar la vida exuberante, rica 
y facil de Valencia, que se reflejaba en las mismas casas religiosas”’ 
(pp. 97-98). Desdichada incomprensién, porque, para los jesuitas 


? Otra, de 1620, se nos da sdlo como probablemente autégrafa. 
* Aqui y alli, dtiles noticias de otro orden, como esa de que en las ciudades 
de Catalufia se ofa, hacia 1630, abundante predicacién en castellano (p. 43). 
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valencianos alcanzados por las bromas de Gracidn, “el satirizar sus de- 
fectos era escribir contra la Compafifa y su gobierno,” como diré el P. 
Nickel en su carta del 16 de marzo de 1658, dejadndose llevar sin duda por 
las denuncias contra El Criticén. 

De interés para la historia de las doctrinas estéticas en Espafia—no 
s6lo para las de Graci4n—son los estudios III y IV (pp. 101-106: “‘La 
barroquizacién de la Ratio studiorum en la mente y en las obras de Gra- 
cidn’’; pp. 107-114: “‘Gracidn y la retérica barroca en Espafia’’), que 
enlazan y, en parte, entrecruzan su materia. Batllori nos pone en guardia 
contra la triple identificacién de lo barroco, lo contrarreformista y lo 
jesuftico (pero sus distingos se enturbian un tanto cuando en las pp. 
112-114 vienen a afiadirse el conceptismo y el culteranismo). Antes 
de llegar a barroco, el jesuitismo es manierista. Aunque a Batllori le 
parezca dudoso ‘que el tal término sea realmente feliz,” importa mucho— 
insiste—deslindar esa etapa. La Ratio studiorum empieza por ser de 
inspiracién renacentista, como esperariamos de un Nadal, de un Polanco, 
de un des Freux, a quienes debié San Ignacio “las primeras orientaciones 
para los colegios de su Compafifa.”” Cierto que ya en la primera Ratio, 
la de 1586, se acata a Aristételes como maestro indudable del suber 
filoséfico, pero “‘no asf para la teoria literaria’’ (aunque la retérica aris- 
totélica llegara indirectamente a casi todas las escuelas jesuifticas). 
Al cabo, la autoridad de Horacio, Cicer6én y Quintiliano y, entre los 
modernos, la de Erasmo y Vives—y aun la de J. C. Escaligero—seré 
francamente desplazada por la de la Retérica de Aristételes. A lo largo 
de los siglos X VI y XVII, la doctrina retérica de los jesuitas va plegdndose 
a muy cambiantes ideas, entre ellas las que tocan a la relacién entre la 
ensefianza del latin y la del idioma materno. Sobre base aristotélica 
se alza precisamente, segin Batllori, la Agudeza y arte de ingenio (sin 
que por eso haya que olvidar los precedentes espafioles estudiados por 
Menéndez Pelayo y por Antonio Vilanova, ni, en especial, el Arte 
poética de Garcia Rengifo, 1592, y el Mercurius Trismegistus de Jiménez 
Patén, 1621). Pero Gracidn barroquiza—amplfa y transforma decisiva- 
mente— el aristotelismo retérico de la Ratio. La imitacién se le aparece 
como un sustituto inferior del arte, que él reemplaza por la agudeza del 
concepto. Batllori sefiala con precisién ei puente que comunica las dos 
doctrinas. Si la Ratio manierista de 1598-1599 llevaba en su seno el 
principio aristotélico dominante de la mimesis, contenfa a la vez, en 
segundo plano, una embrionaria estética de la invencién: su estudio de 
los tépicos o figuras ingeniosas, recomendadas por Aristételes, aunque 
discreta y proporcionadamente. ‘‘Basté perder el sentido de la medida— 
y en esto radica la esencia del Barroco—para desbocarse por el sendero 
del barroquismo” (p. 111). No del estricto jasuitismo, se apresura a 
aclarar Batllori, pues abundan los testimonios en que las autoridades 
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jesufticas condenan a aquellos predicadores que, a expensas de lo espiri- 
tual y fructuoso, “notantur styli nimis critici floridique’”’ (p. 84, n. 108; 
ef. pp. 83 y 111). Sdélo que Batllori proclama su personal simpatia por 
el barroquismo en sentido lato, y asi admira tanto mas la posicién de 
Gracidn (el jesuita espafiol, se nos dice en la p. 102, es “pesimista y 
conceptista, pero su Retérica y su Poética abarcan todas las formas 
posibles de lo barroco’”’) y exalta la Agudeza, rebosante de ejemplos y 
glosas, como el més ameno de todos sus libros (p. 114). 

En un capitulo de ‘“Revisiones criticas” (pp. 115-133) reine Batllori 
sus comentarios a Miguel Romera-Navarro, Ricardo del Arco, José 
Maria Jover, Joio de Castro Osério, L. B. Walton, G. M. Bertini y, mds 
al pasar, J. H. Hammond, Louis Stinglhamber y algtin otro. Se tocan 
en estas pdginas muy variados temas de historia y critica: desde los 
detalles de escritura, ortografia y pronunciacién hasta los de vocabulario 
y sintaxis; desde las correcciones de El Héroe analizadas por Romera- 
Navarro hasta las mds amplias ‘‘tendencias de estilo’; desde las ideas 
morales de Gracidn hasta las del Critilo dieciochesco del portugués Tomas 
Anténio Gonzaga.’ El P. Batllori se siente solidario de esta compacta 
familia de gracianistas, y, como hablando en nombre de toda ella, reconoce 
lo mucho que debe todavia al cldsico libro de Coster. 

A este otro, al de Batllori, deber4 estar a su vez reconocido todo 
estudioso de Gracidn. Y no sélo a sus ensayos y resefias, a sus extensos 
apéndices documentales* y aun a los nueve grabados que los ilustran, 


* Nuevo jalén en el desarrollo de estas ensefianzas retéricas ser4 la Ratio 
discendi et docendi de Jouvancy, 1692, punto de arranque del neoclasicismo jesuftico 
dieciochesco. 

5 De paso: jpor qué colocar también (pp. 117 y 126) a Francisco Santos en 
el siglo XVIII? 

* Un tanto libre parece, en la p. 100, la interpretacién del documento 41: “El 
padre general, poco habituado a cambios tan repentinos y maravillosos, escribe 
admirado de cémo un hombre que pedia salirse de la Compafiia, habia vuelto ya, 
tan r4pidamente, a la vida normal, con la entera confianza de sus superiores.” 
Creo que el P. Nickel est4 muy lejos de celebrar ahi ninguna feliz transformacién 
del sospechoso jesuita aragonés. Por el contrario, a las buenas noticias que le 
trasmite el provincial Piquer sobre la “predicacién fructuosa” de Gracidén y un 
compafiero de orden, el general responde afiadiendo, para el caso especial de 
Gracidn, una advertencia negativa: “Sdélo reparo en éste que, tratando de pas- 
sarse a otra religién y siendo de las calidades que no ignora V.R., no es conveniente 
ocuparle en semejantes ministerios, en conformidad de lo que se ordena en el 
capitulo 12 Ordinationis generalis de dimittendis.”” YY subraya en seguida: “La 
penitencia que se le dio la merecia por la 3* parte del Criticén, que imprimié contra 
el precepto que se le avia puesto. . . .” El mismo tono con que un mes antes 
(documento 40) habia escrito al provincial: ‘También aprobé el castigo que se 
le avia dado al P. Gracidn, y afiadi que se velasse sobre él y no se le permitiesse 
cosa cerrada, que se le visitasse el aposento y papeles de quando en quando, y que, 
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sino, sobre todo, a la aleccionadora cautela con que un conocimiento tan 
prolijo de Gracién y su tiempo avanza, expresamente, entre continuas 
salvedades e hipétesis cuando se trata de pasar a la intimidad del escritor 
o al sentido de su obra. Batllori, que tanto sabe de ambientes, de 
instituciones, de influjos y modas, de tradiciones y programas, sabe 
también hablar de ellos como de un “clima cultural en que [Gracidn ] 
hubo de desenvolverse y del que tuvo que evadirse” (p. 65) y destacar 
a Gracid4n mismo como al tinico que “‘salvard de la gris mediocridad todo 
un siglo de su provincia” (p. 67). Por fidelidad a esa linea de pensa- 
miento, a esa atencién centrada en lo original y creador, es por lo que 
esperariamos ver al P. Batllori menos interesado en rebajar sutilmente, 
a propésito de la “crisis” de Gracidn en 1658, la gravedad de su deso- 
bediencia. ‘‘. . . Habriamos de conocer la férmula exacta [de la pro- 
hibicién de publicar sin permiso] . . . para poder ver si ella no ofrecia 
ocasién al casuista Gracidn para darle una interpretacién mds benévola”’ 
(p. 118). Si, serfa interesante saberlo, pero no demasiado. De poco 
nos servirfia para comprender desde dentro—con la mirada puesta en 
El Critic6n—cémo repercuten poéticamente en Gracidn tales prohibi- 
ciones, desacatos y castigos. Decidir si la culpa fue grave y si Graus o 
Tarazona afectaron mucho o poco al hipersensible Gracidn, y, prin- 
cipalmente, aspirar a conclusiones firmes en esta materia, es quizd 
confiar demasiado en la légica externa y en los reglamentos e informes 
oficiales. Nunca ser4 Romeo, espectador, sino Mercutio, victima, quien 
podra decirnos si ha sido o no “‘suficiente”’ la herida: ‘‘No, ‘tis not so deep 
as a well, nor so wide as a church door; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve.” 


RarmunNpDo Lipa 
Harvard University 


The Eighteenth Century Revolution in Spain. By Richard Herr. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958: 484 pages. 


This first account of the Spanish Enlightenment by an American 
historian accomplishes the rare feat of presenting the conflicting ideas 
and issues of the last three decades of the eighteenth century in a study 
that is interesting and illuminating for the student of literature and 
at the same time so carefully documented that it offers much that is new 
for the scholar specializing in the history of the period. Among the 
documents utilized and cited are records of the Jnquisicién and the Paris 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, the leading periodicals, and the in- 
numerable pamphlets, so essential for an understanding of the time, 
from the Servicio Histérico Militar and from the Sala de Varios of the 
Biblioteca Nacional. The sources, completely assimilated, support the 


A 
hall4ndosele alguna cosa contra la Compafiia o contra su modo de govierno com- 
puesto por dicho padre, fuesse encerrado y no se le concediesse papel, tinta, etc.”’ 
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author’s interpretation of controversial questions, policies, and figures, 
the documents being permitted, to a rare degree, to speak for themselves, 
although they are selected and presented from a point of view favorable 
to the Enlightenment and to the French Revolution. The author’s 
standpoint is close to that of Jean Sarrailh in his fundamental L’ Espagne 
éclairée de la seconde moitié du X VIII* siécle, Paris, 1954 (cf. HR, XXIII, 
317-321) rather than to that of Meléndez Felayo or that of Sanchez 
Agesta in his acute analysis, Zl pensamiento politico del despotismo ilus- 
trado (Madrid, 1953). 

The original title of the dissertation out of which this book grew, 
“The Enlightenment and Revolutionary Spirit in Eighteenth Century 
Spain,” more clearly indicates its contents. The first half of the work 
deals with the reign of Charles III, especially its last decade, when many 
reforms were devised and undertaken, and when hopes were highest for 
economic, social, and intellectual progress; the second half with that of 
Charles IV, when the slight and intermittent gains were counterbalanced 
by the fearful reaction which the French Revolution produced even 
among some of the most enlightened thinkers. Mr. Herr cogently 
outlines the major conflicting ideas and interests of the Royal Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the Spanish Church on the other, of the 
Jesuits and the Inquisition, over against those of the so-called Jansenists 
about whom he adduces important new information. For the history 
of ideas, Chapters V and VI are especially significant, for in them he 
analyzes first the channels of Enlightenment—newspapers, Universities, 
the Sociedades de Amigos del Pafs—and then the conservative or ob- 
scurantist forces that obstructed and subverted the Enlightenment. 
The author rightly emphasizes that even the convinced partisans of 
progress, who attacked existing institutions and customs and shared the 
advanced views of the English and French philosophers on social justice 
and education, retained their own religious faith. The enlightened 
Spaniard of the 1780’s and 1790’s did not conceive as incompatible his 
traditional, deep-rooted religious beliefs and his new faith in scientific 
progress, nor did he consider that by owning and reading the works 
expounding the new economic and social doctrines (prohibited by the 
Inquisition) that he was endangering or impairing his Catholic faith, a 
faith that did not keep him from criticizing defects of the Church or 
errors of the clergy or longstanding religious customs, or from attacking 
the methods of the Inquisition. The Holy Office was still feared but not 
enough to prevent forbidden books from circulating or even being dis- 
cussed more or less openly in the pages of El Censor or El esptritu de los 
mejores diarios. ... From the foreign revolutionary works the Spanish 
thinkers took what they found to be in harmony with Spain’s history 
and living tradition; the ideal government for their country, for example, 
seemed to them to be a monarchy dedicated to the welfare of the people. 
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The zest for learning had led not only to the scrutiny of new doctrines but 
to the reexamination of the old documents of their own history, with the 
result that they found their models not abroad but in the reign of the 
Catholic Kings and in the traditional Spanish Cortes. If many of the 
immediate sources of the Spanish Enlightenment are foreign, its essential 
configuration is national. 

In his last chapters Mr. Herr explains with lucidity and detachment 
the complex situations that arose out of the French Revolution which 
Charles III and his ministers could hardly have foreseen, and which 
account for the fact that the progressive measures formulated in the 
seventies and eighties were not carried out in the nineties. The vacil- 
lating policy of Charles IV and his frequent changes of ministers destroyed 
the political stability that had been enjoyed for decades. Floridablanca, 
terrified by possible effects of the Revolution, reversed his earlier position, 
suppressed periodicals and gave a new lease of life to the Inquisition. 
Aranda, who briefly replaced him, could not resolve the domestic prob- 
lems or improve relations with the French Republic, and Godoy, finally, 
by his rapid rise to supreme power aroused consternation rather than 
confidence. The reactionary opposition was strengthened by the 
emigrés from Franee and by the very violence of the revolutionary 
extremists, so that when Louis XVI was executed, war against the Re- 
public was supported by the masses with the fervor of a crusade. Popu- 
lar enthusiasm, to be sure, cooled with the first military reverses and 
with the increasing economic distress, and in its place discontent and 
disillusionment with enlightened despotism swept the country. The 
tension was heightened by the religious conflict within the Church 
between the group of the clergy who with their Jansenist supporters 
favored reform of the Church and the extreme ultramontane faction 
which opposed all reform and which in the end succeeded in liquidating 
many of the progressive achievements of the earlier decades. Mr. Herr 
holds that it is the conflict of ideas brought on by the French Revolution, 
rather than the Enlightenment and the reforms of Charles III, that 
caused the division of the peninsula and the Spanish people into the 
“two Spains” we know today. The division probably goes back much 
further, at least to the sixteenth century, is evident in many publications 
of the second half of the eighteenth, and was greatly deepened and com- 
plicated, of course, by the Napoleonic invasion and the Peninsular Wars. 
It is a great temptation, which the author does not entirely resist, to 
see the contemporary situation adumbrated in the reaction of the seven- 
teen nineties. But this is a slight detail of interpretation in a study that 
is thorough, balanced and sagacious. We look forward to the author’s 
continuing work on the origins of Spanish liberelism. 

Evita F. HELMAN 

Simmons College 
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La novela espaiiola contempordnea. I (1898-1927). By Eugenio G. 
de Nora. Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1958: 567 pages. 


This serious and lengthy study constitutes a major effort of Spanish 
criticism. Its author, a well-known Spanish writer and critic who has 
long resided in Switzerland (which explains perhaps his detachment and 
restraint), has been able to analyze critically in detail an imposing num- 
ber of Spanish novels belonging to the modern period. He explains in 
his Preface the limits he has imposed upon himself and his desire to 
avoid the pitfall of extreme subjectivism: “(He optado por una tarea 
principalmente expositiva e informativa de cada obra concreta.. . 
el juicio estético e ideolégico pocas veces puede ser explicito y mucho 
menos atin razonado y desmontado en sus miltiples aspectos a los ojos 
del lector: pero ello no quiere decir en absoluto que, en cada caso, no 
haya sido elaborado lenta y cuidadosamente. . . .” 

His own values appear slowly and indirectly in the course of the 
work. His conclusions are never arrogant. Yet, a critic cannot operate 
without standards of some sort. Eugenio de Nora makes his standards— 
or rather some of his standards—explicit. In his first chapter (p. 15) 
he writes, with respect to Paz en la guerra: “‘jEst4 artisticamente, nove- 
lescamente conseguida esa representacién de la vida colectiva? Creemos 
que no con plenitud. Hay en el libro mucho material de crénica, un 
exceso de reflexiones y enumeraciones escasamente incorporadas a la 
trama novelesca. Y los personajes no tienen ‘vida’ ni autonomia 
suficiente; se asfixian en la densa atmésfera histérica que el autor traba- 
josamente reconstruye. Basta recordar la vivacidad e interés de muchos 
de los Espisodios de Galdés, en trance andlogo, o por supuesto, el mundo 
en pie de La guerra y la paz, para comprender que a Unamuno le falta 
una dimensién esencial de posible gran novelista: el poder de integrar, 
de fundir las realidades complejas de la vida intima, biogrdfica y social, en 
un solo orbe novelesco.”’ (Our italics.) 

Not only does Eugenio de Nora have clear standards; he knows how 
to apply them to each work. One cannot but be deeply impressed by 
the loving care with which the author has read and interpreted so many 
authors. His long chapters on the novelists of the Generation of 1898 
contain so much valuable material that they would suffice to make a 
first-rate contribution to contemporary Spanish criticism. This reader 
agrees wholeheartedly with nearly all of the critical remarks contained 
in the first chapters. Nora is intelligent, has a deep understanding of 
Spanish culture, and is never—or very seldom—biased. Where he 
seems to fall short of perfection is in the general conclusions, in the 
coordination of so many lucid insights, as D. L. Shaw has remarked in 
his review of Nora’s book (BHS, XXXVI [1959], 238-239). This 
lack of a synthetic approach is also probably the reason why Shaw finds 
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that “‘the volume does not entirely avoid the familiar appearance of a 
succession of profiles and précis.”’ Still very obviously the intent of the 
author was to avoid general conclusions, leaving them to the reader, 
and it should not be too difficult for the reader to reach them. 

The two final chapters, on Miré and Pérez de Ayala, are invaluable 
both in themselves and because they reveal, through their literary 
development and consequences, some of the main positions taken by the 
Generation of ’98, making again unavoidable certain conclusions which 
are implicit in the text. 

Exception could perhaps be taken to some of the central chapters 
of the book. Why lavish time and space upon novelists like Lépez 
Pinillos, Salaverrfia, Bueno, Eugenio Noel, Ciges, Ricardo Leén, Concha 
Espina? (An exception could be made in favor of Concha Espina, 
since the author manages to ‘rehabilitate’ one of her most important 
novels, El metal de los muertos.) Similarly, Felipe Trigo, Eduardo 
Zamacois, Pedro Mata and Alberto Insta have on the whole lost all 
claim to our attention. “La novela rosa’ and Rafael Pérez y Pérez 
should not even be mentioned in a serious study of literature. They 
have perhaps a place in a sociological study of Spanish taste, since many 
of the noveis of these authors were best-sellers in their time, and were 
read much more widely than even the best-known novels of the Genera- 
tion of ’98. (It is only fair to say that the judgments of E. de Nora 
concerning these books are unimpeachable.) Finally, one may object 


to the exclusion of Blasco Ibdfiez, in many ways a 19th century novelist, 
though he was also active during this period. 

Sr. Nora’s book is on the whole an excellent and most welcome con- 
tribution and will probably become indispensable to all those interested 
in the modern Spanish novel. 


MANUEL DurRAN 
Yale University 


Estudios sobre perifrasis verbales del espafiol. By José Roca Pons. (Re- 
vista de Filologia Espaiiola, Anejo LXVII). Madrid, 1958: xi + 403 
pages. 

In his Nota Preliminar the author enumerates the verbs the peri- 
phrastic use of which (i.e., with past participle as a rule) he will discuss 
in the course of his book: tener, habere in its ancient and modern repre- 
sentatives, estar, ser, hallarse, verse, ancient forms of sedere, yacer. Among 
those that will not receive formal treatment, we are informed, are dejar 
and quedar and also those verbs that express movement: andar, ir, venir. 
Later (p. 386) seguir is for the same reason excluded. There is a brief 
chapter on the occasional auxiliary use of mantenerse, mostrarse, per- 
manecer, sentirse. These statements notwithstanding, Sr. Roca Pons 
is more generous than he says, for there are illuminating comments, 
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however parenthetical, on verbs of motion (pp. 93, 241, 339) and also 
on the inceptive notion (pp. 69 ff.). 

In an Introduccién of some 70 pages (of which approximately 32 
discuss the problem of aspect, as against 4 for that of time) emphasis is 
laid for the former upon the theories of G. Guillaume (pp. 21 ff.), just 
as those of G. Reichenkron inspire the pages on voice (17 ff.). 

As is to be expected from the preliminary statement, tener and estar 
receive the most detailed analysis, the study of the former comprising 
over 100 pages (95-218), that of estar, as a consequence of the author’s 
expressed intention (p. 1) to study the matter of the distinction between 
ser and estar, even more (pp. 218-351). Among the highlights of his 
chapter on tener as an auxiliary one can set down its relative (but only 
relative) rarity in the oldest texts, i.e., before the thirteenth century 
(p. 110, ef. p. 118); that it becomes frequent, almost always with parti- 
ciples of transitive verbs to be sure (‘‘los pecados que tienen fechos’’), 
after 1500, the sixteenth century seeing the “‘mdximo grado en su empleo 
como auxiliar” (p. 119) ; that its use nowadays is particularly noticeable in 
the rural speech of both Castiles and in the popular language of Madrid 
(pp. 115, 190, 202, 207, 218). Its employment with both transitive and 
intransitive verbs and without agreement of the participle in the dialect of 
Asturias, which is historically to be considered with the use of tener in the 
Portuguese conjugation, is recognized (pp. 115, 212), though not treated in 
any detail. In fact, a few paragraphs on its reflection in authors like 
Palacio Valdés, the Galician Pardo Bazan and others native to those parts 
would not have been inappropriate, inasmuch as the other Romance lan- 
guages merit mention (pp. 213-217). 

In the author’s extensive analysis of the uses of estar + adjective or 
participle—and those of ser can not fail of parallel mention—it is indis- 
pensable to keep in mind that Sr. Roca Pons distinguishes two kinds of 
state (estado): ‘“‘un estado de cardcter transitorio, que envuelve la idea 
de su posible desaparicién—originario 0 sobrevenido—y un estado con- 
siderado como definitivo o final—objetiva y subjetivamente”’ (pp. 227-28; 
cf. also pp. 48-49; 80-83: “‘si entendemos este ultimo [estado] en un 
sentido amplisimo, también comprende la cualidad, o sea cualquier nota 
que se enuncia como perteneciente al sujeto”; 270; 351 and also 19). 
As the author himself admits, the shadow of Reichenkron’s stativum is 
here visible (pp. 2, 18). There are good summaries (pp. 223-242) of the 
findings of previous writers, especially in English and French, on the 
ser-estar problem: Cirot, Morley, Andrade, Bolinger, Bull, Crespo, 
Moellering and the few and somewhat tardy (from the point of view of 
perplexed foreigners) native writers: Alonso and Henriquez Urefia, Gili 
Gaya and Garcia de Diego, the comments of Bello and Salv4 being brief 
and the more appreciable ones of Hanssen being perhaps those of a less 
than 100% “native.” 
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To the theory, latterly rather popular in dealing with the question 
of the two Spanish verbs, that estar implies a change (“la idea de un 
devenir”) our author objects (pp. 231 ff.) that the notion is not indis- 
pensable, offering as unexplained by it instances like estd verde [la fruta? }, 
esté sin terminar [el edificio? ]. But then, is the notion that estar involves 
un devenir intended to be explanatory of all situations (cf. p. 350)? To 
the thought, also frequently invoked in recent years, that estar suggests 
a comparison, el nifio esté atrasado, page 234 (my copy of the third edition 
of the grammar of Alonso and Henriquez Urefia says retrasado; Sr. Roca 
Pons, who uses the sixth, says atrasado), meaning that the child’s progress 
is implicitly compared with what we consider normal for his years, the 
author answers that it is simpler to see in such an instance the expression 
of a state, within his definition of it (pp. 235 ff., 239, wherein the concept 
of implicit comparison is rejected). For my part, I am tempted to think 
out loud at this point that the ideas of change and comparison, if not 
of universal application, can be more helpful to beginning foreign students 
than a subtle interpretation of what constitutes un estado. But then, 
the author’s purposes are not primarily pedagogical. Finally, the idea 
advanced by some investigators of the subject that estar implies wna 
percepcién inmediata and ser lo conceptual (pp. 229-230, 232, 326, 350) 
is considered secondary, properly, I believe, by Sr. Roca Pons, as it was 
long ago by Professor Morley. 

A most practical section of these Estudios, and possibly their most 
striking contribution, is that devoted to the employment of estar with 
adjectives (pp. 308-335) and within this section (2 of the Table on p. 
311) the eye-catching pages are those dealing with ‘el uso casi indiferente 
de los dos verbos.”” Expanding perhaps thoughts earlier put forth by 
Gili Gaya and Garcia de Diego (and they are among the first Spanish 
scholars to grant a possible near-equivalence), Sr. Roca Pons develops, 
at times with considerable subtlety, the thought of the casi indiferencia 
of the one or the other verb with many a common adjective and, what- 
ever be the reaction of the conservative to this ‘‘heresy,’’ it is significant 
of a change in the thinking of students of the subject, who have hitherto 
outdone themselves to establish a difference between, let us say, ser 
soltero and estar soltero (p. 320). It is perhaps time for an investigation 
into the pertinent latter part of Professor Morley’s opinion (‘‘Modern 
Uses of Ser and Estar,’’” PMLA, 1925 (XL), 488) that ‘“‘Since the seven- 
teenth century, as before it, estar has invaded the field once held by ser, 
and there is reason to believe that the invasion has not entirely stopped.” 
It is noteworthy that in the majority of instances of seemingly equivalent 
use it is the employment of estar that calls for “explaining” (for example, 
ef. pp. 234-235 of our Estudios). 

It would be excessively pedantic to descetd frequently to notice of 
details like typographical errors or other trivia in a lengthy monograph 
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like the author’s, yet I cannot remain silent before the statement, in 
presumable acceptance of that of Cirot, that ‘“‘adjetivos como feliz, por 
ejemplo, no se [emplean] con estar” (pp. 335 and more categorically, 
349). In the essay of Professor Morley, so frequently quoted, there is, 
on page 460 an illustration, quoted in its turn from the grammar of 
Maréca-Dubois, of estar feliz. In the Syntax of the Spanish Verb, to 
which Sr. Roca Pons seemingly refers (p. 288), though very conceivably 
at second hand, I have listed one from Pérez Galdés (p. 20). Lest this 
author be called out-of-date, a couple more instances may be cited: 
“No han estado muy felices en el atavio,”” Benavente, Al natural, I, 11; 
‘“‘Hemos estado poco felices,’’ Baroja, Aventuras, inventos y miztificaciones 
de Silvestre Paradox, XVIII. If Benavente and Baroja are not strictly 
contemporary, then witness the distinguished writer, Professor Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco : “Joseph estaba feliz en este ambiente de franca camara- 
derfa” (HR, 1959 [XXVIII], 9). 

Sr. Roca Pons’ monograph is well organized, well developed, occa- 
sionally a bit repetitious, well documented and with a certain flair for 
classification. I should have been grateful for even more cross-references 
(e.g., foot of p. 230; foot of p. 235:’’ como lo hemos explicado mas arriba,” 
where? ; 240; 349: “lo que hemos llamado verdadero cualidad,” where?). 
There is no list of abbreviations used and some, not all of them easily 
guessable, I have not found in either section of the Bibliography (e.g., 
T.8.U., p. 204; 8.A., p. 211; V.K.R., p. 241; Zap., p. 323). But enough 
of pequefieces. This is a meritorious piece of work, in which an effort 
has been made to establish sound theoretical bases. Of immediate 
practical utility, and not all doctoral dissertations have immediate prac- 
tical utility, is the discussion of ser and estar, even if the discovery of a 
satisfying single principle for differentiating them still lies in the future. 
But progress has been made. 


Rosert K. SPAULDING 
Oakland, California 


Syntax und Stilistik der Subjektstellung im Portugiesischen. By Dietrich 
Schellert. Romanisches Seminar an der Universitat Bonn, 1958: 
132 pages. 


Dr. Schellert has studied a problem to which the Portuguese gram- 
marians have given relatively little attention, attempting to answer two 
questions: to what degree the position of the subject is determined by 
syntactical factors, and in what manner the existing possibilities in 
word order are used. For this purpose he has examined a number of 
literary works characteristic of various periods and styles. 

The fifteenth-century Crénica de Don Fernando of Fernio Lopes is the 
primary source in Old Portuguese. The author finds that the inverted 
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order prevails in clauses beginning with adverbial elements, in clauses 
in which the object comes first, in constructions involving a gerund or 
participle, and in expressions in which a reflexive verb has passive mean- 
ing. In coordinate clauses introduced by e and in relative clauses the 
inverted order, although not predominant, is frequent. 

Although relying chiefly on the Fernando, Dr. Schellert makes fre- 
quent comparisons with other works and concludes that syntactical 
factors determine word order in only a few cases. Generally the position 
of the Old Portuguese subject is quite free. Hence the proportion of 
inverted to uninverted clauses varies greatly from one text to another 
(from 55% to 15%). Choice of word order is thus a reflection of the 
way in which events are perceived. 

The question of the perception of events forms the basis of the 
investigation of word order in the sixteenth century. Using as sources 
Joao de Barros’ Crénica do Imperador Clarimundo and Ribeiro’s Histéria 
de Menina e Moga, the author analyzes the manner in which the two 
writers make use of the subject + predicate or the predicate + subject 
order to indicate attitudes toward their characters. Barros, portraying 
the heroic Clarimundo, presents a personage who determines action. 
In his tale, the inverted order appears 23.4% of the time. Menina e 
Moca, on the other hand, has as chief character a girl who laments that 
she is unable to influence events and the percentage rises to 41.3%. 
It would seem that the inverted order is more frequent when a passive 
character is involved, although Dr. Schellert warns that other factors 
may distort the picture. In poetry the inverted order may also be used 
(as in prose) to describe the scene of an action or mark the passage of 
time. Yet in many instances the position of the subject is determined 
by the whim of the writer, a state of affairs which for Dr. Schellert shows 
the great freedom in word order that Portuguese enjoyed in the sixteenth 
century. 

For the nineteenth and twentieth centuries over twenty novels, plays 
and collections of verse are examined. The inverted construction is used 
to indicate such varied concepts as the priority of a quality over its 
possessor, the priority of the object of an action over its performer, and 
the passivity of the subject. Direct word order seems to be character- 
istic of dramatic scenes, while in epic scenes the inverted order occurs. 

Perhaps the most significant discovery is that, in the material ex- 
amined, inversion takes place in 40% of the cases in Old Portuguese, 
but in only 23% in the modern language. This decrease, in varying 
percentages, may be found in all types of clauses. The author quotes 
passages from Portuguese versions of the Bible from the fourteenth 
century to 1930, in which the modern versions show far fewer examples 
of inversion than the older ones. Yet it is ndt possible to perceive a 
continuous development. The evolutionary approach is not able to 
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explain the differences in word order within a period or even in the works 
of an individual writer. 

In a final section, Dr. Schellert compares Portuguese word order 
with Spanish and French by studying translations. In none of three 
Portuguese versions of the Cervantes tale El celoso extremefio, e.g., is the 
proportion of inverted clauses as great as in the original. To Dr. Schel- 
lert, this is evidence that Spanish possesses still fewer restrictions against 
the inverted order than does Portuguese. Yet there are Portuguese 
translations from Spanish in which the direct order is not more frequent 
than in the original, as in a translation of Pepita Jiménez. which has a 
high proportion of inversion. 

Numerous statistical tables and many examples give proof of Dr. 
Schellert’s diligence and accuracy. Credit should be given him for 
having brought as much order as possible to a complex question. 

K. 8. Roperts 

University of Delaware 


Modern Iberian Language and Literature: A Bibliography of Homage 
Studies. By Herbert H. Golden and Seymour O. Simches. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1958: x + 184 pp. 


“The purpose of [this volume] is to bring together those elusive and 
widely scattered studies which have appeared in Festschriften.”’ To 
avoid duplication of items that appear in Harry F. Williams, An Index 
of Medieval Studies, . . . the compilers begin from about 1500, but 
they include articles on Mena, Santillana, etc., ‘for the sake of com- 
pleteness.” Their terminal date is 1956 (one item from 1957 is listed). 
The contents are arranged in four sections: I. List of Homage Volumes; 
II, Language; III. Literature and Folklore; IV. Literary and Intellectual 
Relations. At the end is an Index. It may be stated at the start that 
this work more than achieves its purpose and should be in every refer- 
ence library. Except for some minor flaws in editorial workmanship, 
the compilers have done a competent job of research. 

Included in the “List of Homage Volumes” are 121 volumes and 
single numbers of periodicals dedicated to various scholars or to their 
memory. We question whether such items should be considered, since 
the articles contained therein would be, and are, listed in the usual 
bibliographies, although without reference to the person so honored. 
The same may be said for 18 or more homage studies appearing in uni- 
versity serial publications. Since such items have been listed, however, 
we can point to two omissions: HR, IX, no. 1 (Jan. 1941), Crawford 
Memorial Number; and HR, XV, no. 1 (Jan. 1947), Schevill Memorial 
Number. There remain, then, some 286 legitimate Festschriften. We 
know of only one that the researchers missed: Misceldnea Americanista. 
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Homenaje a D. Antonio Ballesteros y Beretta. Madrid: C.§8. I. C., 1951- 
52. 3 vols. The items applicable to the work under review are: J. 
Campos, “Lope de Vega y el descubrimiento colombino,” I, 269-292; 
G. M. Giancarlo, “La ‘Rusticatio Mexicana’ de Rafael Landivar,” II, 
201-211; R. Ricard, “Antonio Vieira y Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz,” 
II, 301-327 ; C. Sdenz de Santa Marfa, “Importancia y sentido del manu- 
scrito Alegria de la verdadera historia de Bernal Diaz del Castillo,’’ II, 
363-381. The article by Campos appears in Golden and Simches’ 
bibliography through having been published also in their number 30. 

Sections II-IV.—The total of articles in all three sections is 2054 
(plus No. 1403A). Numbers 1-796 are in Section II, divided into six 
parts: Romance Linguistics; The Iberian Peninsula; Catalan and Valen- 
cian; Galician and Portuguese (including Brazilian); Basque; Spanish 
(including Spanish-American). Numbers 797-1920 constitute Section 
III, similarly divided. Section IV also has six parts. Sub-groupings 
in literature, the compilers state, follow the systems used in NRFH and 
RHM. Misprints are few, and cross-references seem to be adequate. 

Index.—The Index could be better. It contains, without any 
distinguishing device, the names of both article writers and those written 
about. Titles of some literary works are also listed, but not always their 
authors’ names. Tirant lo Blanch appears, but not Joanot Martorell; 
Examen de ingenios, but not Juan Huarte. 

The work has been photographically reproduced from typescript. 
We regret that the compilers used a typewriter without the accent 
and other diacritical marks, which they had to supply by hand. The 
result detracts from the otherwise neat appearance of the publication. 


WarRrREN T. McCreapy 
University of Toronto 
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Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens, 13. Band; 14. Band. 
In Verbindung mit Edmund Schramm, Georg Schreiber und José 
Vives herausgegeben von Johannes Vincke. (Spanische Forschungen 
der Gérresgesellschaft, Erste Reihe.) Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Miinster (Westfalen), 1958, 1959: 304, 240 pages. 


Only two of the articles in Volume XIII deal with literature and one 
contribution is of bibliographical interest. The other papers are con- 
concerned with questions of art history, history of commerce and in- 
dustry, of the military orders, and with history of religion. The German 
side of Spanish-German relations is emphasized in many of the articles. 

Werner Briiggemann, who wrote on the influence of Cervantes on 
German romanticism (cf. Helen Adolf’s review, HR, XXVIII [1960], 
159-161), analyzes “Romantisches in Calderéns ‘comedia mitolégica’ 
Eco y Narciso” (pp. 239-258) to find the affinities between the esthetics 
of German romanticism and Calderén’s dramatic art. He discovers 
them in the fusion of the various arts (language, painting, music) in 
Calderén’s mythological plays, in short a prefiguration of Richard Wag- 
ner’s Gesamtkunstwerk. Romantic Arabeskenstil, the poetic transforma- 
tion of one object into another (ave—citara de pluma), the allegorical, 
hieroglyphic view of nature (nature—a book to be read and understood), 
and the ironic view of the world (Narciso, accompanied by the gracioso 
Bato), these are the romantic elements found in Calder6n.—Ferran 
Soldevila, ‘““Més noticies sobre joglars del temps de Pere el Gran de 
Catalunya-Aragén” (pp. 259-262) publishes five Latin documents in 
which certain persons are called joculatores. The fifth document par- 
ticularly sheds some light on the relationship between cronistas and ju- 
glares. José Vives, ‘Revistas espafiolas de ciencias histéricas” (pp. 275- 
304) surveys 246 periodicals and their status of publication in 1956. 
Literary periodicals are included in the list. 

Volume XIV is dedicated to the memory of the quatercentary of the 
death of Charles V. The only contribution concerning our field is 
Hans Flasche’s paper “Syntaktische Strukturprobleme des Spanischen 
in den Briefen des Herndn Cortés an Karl V” (pp. 1-18). He studies the 
“syntaktisch-stilistische Eigenart” of Cortés, his frequent use of con- 
junctions, and the periodization of the Spanish language of the XVIth 
century, as proposed by Menéndez Pidal. A number of generalizations, 
such as the alleged resemblance between Caesar’s style in De bello gallico 
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and that of Cortés, and Menendéz Pidal’s periodization are examined, 
confirmed, modified, or questioned. Three articles refer to Spanish- 
German cultural and literary relations, again with the accent on the 
German side. Johannes Vincke’s contribution “Zu den Anfingen der 
deutsch-spanischen Kultur- und Wirtschaftsbeziehungen” (p. 111-182) 
stresses military and economic relations, with an Anhang of 84 docu- 
ments comprising the years 1351-1420. Hermann J. Hiiffer surveys 
“Deutsch-spanische Kulturbeziehungen unter Kaiser Karl V’’ (pp. 183- 
193), and Walter Falk’s fascinating and well documented study ‘‘Rilkes 
spanische Reise” (pp. 210-240) centers upon the significance which 
Toledo and El Greco had in Rilke’s life about 1912-1913. One more 
literary paper is about “Charles Quint et Victor Hugo” (pp. 203-209), 
by J. J. A. Bertrand, who writes about Charles V as portrayed in Her- 
nani. The rest of the papers are: Enrique Otte, ‘Die Expedition des 
Diego Ingenios zur Perleninsel 1528” (pp. 19-110) and Hermann Kel- 
lenbenz, ‘“‘Karl V. und die Messen in Lyon” (pp. 194-202). 
Both volumes are excellently produced. 
A. G. R. 


A Don Manuel B. Cossio en su centenario. México, D. F., 1957: 83 pa- 
ginas. 


Por iniciativa y a expensas de los discfpulos y admiradores de don 
Manuel B. Cossfo residentes en México, se ha publicado este librito en 
homenaje al centenario del maestro espafiol. Veinticinco iconograffas 
aclaran la visién que de su espfritu generoso y humanista nos dan estos 
trabajos inéditos o ya publicados anteriormente en libros y revistas. 
En la seccién “El hombre” (pags. 7-36), Juan Ramén Jiménez lo llama 
orientador casi mistico, hombre-paisaje, angel anunciador. Américo 
Castro lo considera verdadero forjador de patria. Si juzgamos por los 
retratos que hemos visto del abnegado castellano viejo, G. Somulinos 
D’Ardois acierta al hallarle en su figura similitud con algunos personajes 
de El Greco, a cuyo estudio Cossfo dedicé gran parte de su vida. La 
dulzura y melancolia de su expresién nos la pinta Alfonso Reyes al 
recordar una conversacién que tuvo con él en camino hacia la Casa del 
Principe. Gregorio Marafién lo coloca entre las cimas espirituales de su 
patria. Gloria Giner de los Rios, A. Jiménez, Francisco Giner de los 
Rfos M. y Elisa Morales de G. le dedican certeras pdginas de aprecio. 
En la segunda parte, ““E] ambiente”’ (pags. 37-46), se nos informa breve- 
mente sobre el medio en que nacié, vivid y actué con tanta eficacia. 
En la ultima, intitulada ‘La obra” (pags. 49-83), se han juntado aprecia- 
ciones sobre la brillante labor de este continuador de la tarea educacional 
de don Francisco Giner de los Rios, en la faniosa Institucién Libre de 
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Ensefianza y en la direccién del Museo Pedagégico, y sobre su contribucién 
a la erftica del arte, cuyo fruto mds perdurable es su libro de 1908, 
El Greco. Los que traten de estudiar algunas facetas de la corriente 
renovadora que creé la Generacién del 98 encontrarén en esta obrita 
muchas luces aclaratorias. 

Evcento CHanG-Ropricuez 


“Siglo de Oro” Tradition and Modern Adolescent Psychology in “‘Pepita 
Jiménez’’. A Stylistic Study. By Robert E. Lott. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 1958: 320 pages. 


In the first part of this dissertation the author attempts to show 
that the classical qualities which have been attributed to Valera’s prose 
derive more or less directly from ‘‘expression forms” (a vague and cum- 
bersome term used throughout the thesis, probably a translation of Aus- 
drucksformen) taken from the Spanish Golden Age. Part Two, com- 
pletely expendable in our opinion, holds that the novelist, by means of 
“critical empathy,” created adolescent characters that are authentic 
from the standpoint of modern adolescent psychology. In the stylistic 
section, passages from Pepita Jiménez are quoted alongside quotations 
from San Juan de la Cruz and Santa Teresa to support the author’s 
contention that the novel is a parody of Santa Teresa’s Las moradas 
and other mystical works. Many of the parallels seem slight, accidental, 
inevitable, or forced. Since the protagonist, Luis, is a seminarian, 
Valera makes him speak and write in a manner similar to that of the 
ascetic and mystical works he was steeped in, even to the choice of words, 
clichés, phrases, images, just as Padre Isla made Fray Gerundio speak 
in the manner of the bad preachers of his day. Actually, the epistolary 
form of the novel is more reminiscent of the eighteenth-century French 
writers than of the Spanish Renaissance, as is Valera’s naturalistic 
philosophy. His use of his reading in the mystical writers he clearly 
stated. The author of the thesis himself recognizes the questionable 
validity of the examples of analogous motifs, concepts, images and 
expressions, compiled as parallel to those of the mystical writers, since 
in his view, Valera was writing a parody and his irony gave to identical 
words and formulas “a completely different meaning, function, and 
value” (p. 74). 

Though the general statements about Valera’s intention as a novelist 
and his “realism’”’ are questionable, the dissertation is nonetheless useful 
to the student of the modern Spanish novel for its analysis of Valera’s 
pseudomystical style as well as the structure of his prose, the summary of 
Valera criticism to date, and the pertinent bibiographical discussion of 
stylistic methods and questions. 
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The Remarkable Life of Don Diego. Being the Autobiography of Don 

Diego de Torres Villarroel translated from the Spanish by William 

C. Atkinson. With engravings by Harold Bennett. Introduction 

by William C. Atkinson. The Folio Society, London, 1958: 223 

pages. 

Here available for the first time in English—Mr. Atkinson’s transla- 
tion of Torres’ Vida is probably the first into any language—s the delight- 
ful, on the whole admirable, and thoroughly “estrafalario”’ figure of Sala- 
manca’s highly unqualified Professor of Mathematics, Don Diego de 
Torres Villarroel. While this were surely enough, the English reader 
can now enjoy also much of the atmosphere of the little-known Spain 
of the Enlightenment. While the flavor of the original does not always 
come through, the translation is reasonably accurate and, on the whole, 
very readable. We can all be grateful to Mr. Atkinson. 

I find the form of the present edition not wholly satisfactory from 
the point of view of the Hispanist, who may take exception to the trans- 
lator’s efforts to popularize his author. These include the suppression of 
the Introduction to the 1743 edition, the Introduction to Chapter V 
(‘“‘trozo quinto’’), and the revision of the “‘apéndice”’ or “‘sexto trozo”’ 
which has been rewritten in the third person with the addition of per- 
tinent biographical material in order to make up a complete summary 
of Torres’ life. Torres’ self-portrait has been removed from the third 
chapter and placed at the beginning as an introduction. Even if these 
changes be conceded as improvements on the original (which, by no 
means, all will do), they can hardly please the specialist. Mr. Atkinson’s 
Introduction is a brief history of Spain for the uninformed and tells us 
little of Torres’ life and works. Not all Hispanists, and no lover of 
Torres, will agree that of his works other than the Vida “little if anything 
remains alive today” (p. 26). (For a convincing refutation, see Russell 
P. Sebold’s penetrating article ‘Torres Villarroel y las vanidades del 
mundo,” Archivum, VII[1958], 115-146.) 

According to Mr. Atkinson, “. . . Torres Villarroel was the odd 
product of an odd age, in what, by the conventional yardsticks of western 
Europe, was in many respects, an odd country, as in many it still is” 
(p. 16, italics mine). While this English version is a welcome windfal. 
indeed, in some ways, it does make the ‘‘odd”’ still ‘‘odder.”’ 

Joun B. HucuHes 


Angélica y Medoro. Zarzuela inédita de José de Canizares, con su loa y 
entremés. Edicién critica de Julius A. Molinaro y Warren T. Mc- 
Cready. Quaderni Ibero-Americani, Torino, 1958: 84 pages. 
Cafiizares wrote the libretto of this two-aet zgarzuela to celebrate the 

wedding of the Prince of Asturias don Luis and dojia Isabel de Borbénl 

With the royal couple in the audience, it was performed in the Coliseo 
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del Buen Retiro on January 21, 1721. Actually, the verbal homage of 
the composition is restricted to the allegorical Loa nueua and to the open- 
ing lines of the Entremés nueuo. The zarzuela proper, in gongoristic 
and Calderonian style, tells the story of Angelica and Medoro. As for 
the liberties that were taken with Ariosto’s version, the gracioso remarks: 
“Pues aunque quente / otros distintos casos el Ariosto, / considere el 
que cuide de su fama / que uno es poema, y otro melodrama.” 

The edition has been prepared from a manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Nacional. Evidently it is not an autograph, as Paz y Melia has affirmed. 
The editors say that the writing is unlike that of two other reputed 
autographs of Cafiizares. Within the frugal editorial apparatus the 
Introduction is concise but sufficient, the notes to the text are sparse. 
But notes on just the dialect used by the Gallego and the Vizcafno in the 
entremés would have run to proportions beyond the economical scope 
intended for this attractively presented little volume, which could be 
something of a model for editions of other short minor works. There 
are a few misprints which, fortunately, can be controlled. 

Ramon RozzE.u 


Bibliografia de Ddédmaso Alonso. By Fernando Huarte Morton. Re- 
printed from Papeles de son Armadans, No. XXXII-XXXIII, 1958, 
pp. 467-518. 


The first part (Obra literaria, Obra cientifica, pp. 467-492) of this 
extremely useful bibliography reproduces, with numerous additions and 
a different system of numbering, the earlier bibliography issued in Insula, 
nim. 138-139. Especially admirable is the device of cross references 
whereby it is possible to follow any given article by Ddmaso Alonso 
through its successive reprintings in collective volumes of essays by this 
scholar. The same is true for separate poems or groups of poems. 

The second part (Sobre Daémaso Alonso, pp. 493-518) lists chrono- 
logically all criticisms of Alonso’s work as creative writer, critic, or in- 
vestigator, and—in a separate category—the press notices which he 
received on various occasions. This part appears now for the first time; 
it is admittedly incomplete: “debe considerarse como sélo una improvisa- 
cién.”’ Even so, it cannot fail to be extremely valuable, just as it is most 
interesting to know that Daémaso Alonso is the author of Aquel dia en 
Jerusalén (auto de la Pasién para emisién radiofénica, en un prélogo y 
tres cuadros), broadcast on Holy Wednesday, March 28, 1945. 

O. H. G. 


Estudios sobre literatura hispanoamericana y espafiola. By Luis Monguié. 
(Coleccién Studium 20.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1958: 181 
pages. 

Professor Monguié has collected in this volume thirteen articles 

which, with one exception, were published between 1944 and 1957. 
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The majority of them deal primarily with Spanish American literature 
although the last three are specifically peninsular in nature. We should 
like to single out as particularly noteworthy three of the studies: “El 
concepto de poesia en algunos poetas hispanoamericanos representa- 
tivos” (pp. 7-41), in which Monguié skillfully traces certain concepts 
of poetry in individual poets from Olmedo to Neruda and Torres Bodet; 
the penetrating comparative analysis entitled “Sobre un milagro en 
Meléndez, Palma y Barrios” (pp. 115-130) where he shows how the same 
incident inspires three different literary treatments in three different 
writers, each of a different epoch; and finally the synthetic ‘Reflexiones 
sobre un aspecto de la novela hispanoamericana actual” (pp. 97-108), 
which deals with the problem of repetition and lack of innovation in 
Spanish American fiction of the last decade as seen against the originality 
of prior years of the twentieth century. 

Although it is impossible to refer here in detail to the entire contents 
of this volume, we wish to point out that in general Monguié is concerned 
with showing the links of continuity between the past and the present, 
with relating the more contemporary to the traditional, and with estab- 
lishing literary affinities. This critical direction gives depth to Mon- 
guié’s interpretation of the literary scene and is evidence of the author’s 
ability to combine serious and solid investigation with a marked literary 
appreciation and sensibility. 

ALLEN W. PHILLIPS 


Los tesoros del Pert. Por Bartolomé de las Casas. Traduccién y 
anotacién de Angel Losada Garcia. Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1958: xxviii + 481 pages. Plates. 


This edition and translation of De Thesauris in Peru of Bartolomé 
de las Casas is made on the basis of the original MS, ‘‘corregido direct- 
amente de mano de Las Casas” (p. v), in the Biblioteca de Palacio in 
Madrid. Two other MSS exist; the work has not been printed before. 
The treatise is not archaeological, but “ético-juridico” (p. xiii). The 
author states that no one, not even the king of Spain, can rightfully take 
possession of the treasures found in the tombs of the Incas (p. xvi). 
Such considerations fall, for the most part, outside the field of interest 
of the Hispanic Review, but not entirely. The editor’s indices, and 
particularly the Indice Ideolégico (pp. 473-480), can be most useful to 
scholars concerned with the ideological background of Spanish literature 
in the sixteenth century. Here they will find material bearing on the 
Spanish concept of the nature of man (e.g., Cortesia que debe guardarse 
con los indios, p. 153 ff.), the derecho de gentes, the derecho natural, slavery, 
the justice or injustice of war, the kingship, etc. The publication of this 
book represents, therefore, an important service to Hispanic studies in 
general. 

O. H. G. 
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Korn, Romero, Giiiraldes, Unamuno, Ortega, literatura paraguaya, y otros 
ensayos. By Hugo Rodriguez-Alcalé. (Coleccién Studium, no. 19.) 
Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1958: 239 pages. 


This volume contains thirteen unrelated essays written over a period 
of six years. Nine of them have been previously published, mostly 
in such accessible journals as Cuadernos americanos and Revista de las 
Indias; two others have been read before learned societies in this country. 
The studies are generally competent and demonstrate the author’s good 
taste and sensitive approach to both philosophy and literature. 

The author’s interest in philosophy is evident in six of the essays: 
three on Korn, two on Romero, and one on Eliseo Vivas. Of the studies 
more directly related to literature, four deal with the author’s fellow 
Paraguayan writers: “Hérib Campos Cervera, poeta de la muerte,” 
“Augusto Roa Bastos y El trueno entre las hojas,” “Elvio Romero, poeta 
del campo,” and “La poesia paraguaya en los dltimos veinte ajios.” 
The other studies on literary topics are: ‘Un aspecto del antagonismo 
de Unamuno y Ortega,” “Perfil de Arturo Torres-Rioseco,” and “Sentido 
y alcance de las comparaciones en Don Segundo Sombra.” 

Catvin CANNON 


Bibliografia del cuento mexicano. By Luis Leal. Coleccién Studium, 
Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1958: 162 pages. 


With this competent bibliography Professor Leal has completed his 
investigations of the development of the short story in Mexico. His 
brief history appeared in 1956 and, a year later, his selected anthology. 
An imposing number of entries have been compiled here. Of the ap- 
proximately 825 authors alphabetically listed, chronologically the first 
cuentista included is Ferndndez de Lizardi. The bibliography runs to 
1957. Not only are single titles and place of publication recorded, but 
also an effort has been made to describe the contents of collective volumes. 
Pertinent bio-bibliographical data (including pseudonyms) have been 
added when available. Critical studies are not cited. 

The sources of this bibliography are wide and varied. Leal has 
patiently examined a large number of reviews, newspapers, and special- 
ized publications. The criterion for inclusion is most flexible. Not all 
the authors represented are Mexican, and in some cases justification for 
their inclusion seems tenuous. Just where does one draw the line for 
writers of other nationalities who publish in Mexico? 

Although Leal modestly says that a bibliography of this sort cannot 
hope to be complete, as it stands it is a most useful and necessary refer- 
ence work whose publication is to be welcomed. The author deserves 
praise for the seriousness with which he has undertaken a difficult task. 

ALLEN W. PHILLIPS 
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Tractat d’Astrologia [de] Bartomeu de Tresbéns. Text, Introduccié i 
Glossari de Joan Vernet i David Romano. (Biblioteca Catalana 
d’Obres Antigues.) 2 vols. Barcelona, 1957-1958: 195; 194 pages. 


Both its scientific information and its historical significance make of 
this book a valuable contribution to medieval studies. It was written 
just before the Renaissance (around 1370), when the Greek Ptolemaic 
system of astrology was to triumph over the Arabic school after long 
coexistence. The Tractat is one of the last peninsular texts exemplifying 
the most developed stage of this old science of the Arabs, and also, the 
one which reconciles most successfully the postulates of the two schools. 
Of the various fields of astrology, it studies only the casting of the horo- 
scope at the time of the individual’s birth, on the basis of charts and 
diagrams showing the position of stars and planets. Its immediate 
sources are almost all of the famous works in the field, especially those 
of the Arab scientists, yet great credit is due to Tresbéns for having 
incorporated extensive information obtained from his own long experi- 
mentation while in the service of King Peter of Aragon. Evidently, 
he was addressing the scientists of the day rather than the public at 
large, and consequently his language is highly technical, his style often 
monotonous. 

In an effort to make the text available to the lay scholar, the editors 
have provided, in addition to an evaluation of the text, a synthesis of 
the general principles and history of astrology in their Introduction 
(I, 9-36), and a glossary of technical words (II, 185-188). The text 
is carefully edited and well presented. It duly paves the way for the 
other important works announced for this collection. 

Y. GuLsory 


La Carta de Colén anunciando la llegada a las Indias y a la Provincia de 
Catayo (China). Descubrimiento de América. Fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of the known seventeen editions, ed. Carlos Sanz. Madrid, 
1958: 14 pages (Introduction), seventeen fac-simile pamphlets, 4 
pages (Index). Unbound in a common folder with the title “‘La 
Unidad Geogrdfica del Mondo [this word being inscribed in an old 
Italian woodcut ], 12 de octubre de 1492, Descubrimiento de América, 
Homenaje a Espaiia.” 


For the first time, C. Sanz has made available fac-similes of all 
seventeen fifteenth-century editions of the earliest letters in which 
Columbus announced to gentlemen at court his history-making discovery. 
Before Sanz’s work, only a few of these editions could be readily con- 
sulted, e.g. the illustrated Basle edition of c. 1493. By not binding his 
collection, Sanz also has facilitated comparjson, exhibition, and the 
detection of forgeries, since “in fact, the world is full of faked or counter- 
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feited Columbus Letters” (R. G. Adams, The Case of the Columbus 
Letter [New York, 1939], pp. 30-31). Sanz’s seventeen items correspond 
exactly to the list, adapted from W. Eames’s, which R. G. Adams drew 
up twenty years ago. The unique copies have remained unique (Bar- 
celona, 1493; Valladolid, 1497; Antwerp, 1493; and four of Dati’s five 
verse editions), while the number of known copies of Plannck’s two Rome 
editions of 1493 has been swelled from c. 35, indicated by Adams, to 
more than 53, according to Sanz. Though some counterfeited copies 
may have been included, it is not improbable therefore that more copies 
may yet come to light. Is it not strange that so far only one or two have 
been found in Spain? Even a Catalan version would not be unlikely; 
for Kuestler’s Strasbourg edition of 1497 was allegedly translated into 
German from Catalan and Latin versions by someone in Ulm: “‘Getiiet- 
schet vsz der katilonischen zungen vndvsz dem latin zuo Ulm.” . 

Sanz leaves other questions, such as textual differences, likewise 
untouched in his remarkably brief introduction and descriptive footnotes. 
He assumes that all of his texts derive from one and the same Spanish 
letter of February/March 1493 to Luis de Santdngel, though it seems 
obvious that all but the two Spanish prints are translations into Latin 
of a similar letter to Gabriel Sdnchez, or from Latin into German and 
Italian. The editor’s aim was not scholarship but service to scholarship. 
This he has rendered. 


GERALD M. Moser 


Juan de Valdés y el pensamiento religioso europeo en los siglos XVI y 
XVII. By Domingo Ricart. El Colegio de México, 1958: 141 
pages. (Also: University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1959.) 


This book, published in collaboration with the University of Kansas, 
has to do with religious history rather than hispanismo. It seeks to 
“situar a Juan de Valdés en el contexto del pensamiento religioso europeo”’ 
(p. 16): Valdés “debe ser apreciado como pensador” (p. 130). Dr. 
Ricart identifies him with those reformers of the sixteenth century who 
constituted the “tercera fuerza”: ‘‘cuando los polemistas presbiterianos 
del siglo XVII asocian a Valdés con los socinianos, los swenkfeldianos, 
los familistas, etc., esto es, con los herederos de los reformadores espiri- 
tuales y de los herejes de la Reforma del siglo anterior, y con los iniciadores 
de las sectas misticas contempordneas, estan en lo cierto” (p.46). Among 
the forerunners of “la democracia y el ecumenismo modernos,” Valdés 
seems closest to the Familists (pp. 68,92 ff.). In the sixteenth century, 
the ideas of Valdés interested religious groups in Spain,’ Switzerland, 


1 Fray Bartolomé Carranza, c. 1539, “hizo circular entre los alumnos de su 
cAtedra” [de Valladolid] Valdés’ Aviso sobre los intérpretes de la Escritura; fifteen 
years later copies still circulated among them, as they did among the students 
at Salamanca (p. 34). 
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France, Poland, the Low Countries, and England.? As the religious 
struggles became intensified, Valdés ‘‘cae en el olvido” (p. 130); yet 
his ideas possessed a strange force of survival and showed remarkable 
life in seventeenth-century England, particularly in the generation, and 
the circle, of the poet George Herbert. The Presbyterian Samuel 
Rutherford, on the other hand, violently opposed Valdés’ religion of 
the inner spirit (pp. 125-126). The Quakers had much in common 
with him (cf. p. 17, n. 24); it was two Quakers, Wiffen and Usoz del 
Rio, who in the nineteenth century initiated the impressive series of 
modern erudite studies on Valdés. 

Dr. Ricart’s book is noteworthy for its suficiencia, its sound and wide- 
ranging scholarship. In Valdés, as in Vives, we have a sixteenth-century 
Spaniard who went forth from Spain not to learn but to teach. Dr. 
Ricart has shown (p. 30) that it is incorrect to assume that “el valdesia- 
nismo fue un fenédmeno exclusivamente italiano” (Montesinos, Introd. 
to Didlogo de la lengua, p. xxxvif.). Valdés had disciples in the principal 
countries of Europe and the ideas he represented had a surprising fecun- 
dity in the development of the spirit of religious toleration (p. 22). 


O. H. G. 
?In Lawrence Humphrey’s biography of John Jewell (1573), Daniel Rogers 


lists Valdés (in a Latin eulogy of Jewell) with all the great leaders of the Reforma- 
tion (p. 86). 
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You will find this play ‘an ideal intro- 
duction to the work of the ardent young 
Spanish poet. It dramatizes the moment 
which gave Spain her Martir de la Libertad. 
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PINEDA 


by FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 





A new Heath text now ready for your upper inter- 
mediate or advanced Spanish classes. Edited with 
introduction and notes by R. M. Nadal and Janet 
H. Perry; vocabulary by Marfa Teresa Babin. 
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